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THE CHAPLET. 
PROM “ UHLAND'S BALLADS.” 
While Blanche was young and blithe, one day 
She left her little mates at play 
To gather tlowers and leaflets green, 
When, from the coppice-wilderness 
Stepped forth a Dame in royal dress, 
Like some dreain-imaged Fairy Queen. 


She gazed upon the wondering child, 
Gazed long and long, and blandly smiled, 

Then wound a Chapiet round her brow. 
“A many a Spring ‘twill bloom and shine,” 
She said, « O, spotless daughter mine, 


Will bloom and shine as now ! 


And Blanche grew up, and as she grew, 
And tears, like drops of living dew, 

Ran down her lily cheeks, and she 
Strayed fondliest where the moonlight cold 
Lay tranced on pinetree dells, behold ! 

The Chaplet blossomed beauteously ! 


And when her bridegroom pressed her lips, 
And kissed away the chill eclipse 
Which. like a cloud o'er Summer bowers, 
So overdarked in maiden lile 
Iler years and beauties, then the Wife 
Beheld the blossoms blow in flowers ! 


So, when, as Time glid brightly on, 

She gazed upon her firstborn son, 
Ancther emblem greeted her, 

For now small golden fruitlings gleamed 

Amid the tender flowers, and seemed 
To daily grow yet lovelier! 


But, after many a chequered year 
The mourners bore her funeral bier, 


| stones, was round her neck; and on the pale fingers of her lifeless hands, 
| crossed over her bosom, giittered many costly gems. When the solemn service 
| for the dead was finished, the body was again re-committed to the coffin, and en- 
tombed, amid the weeping of her attendants, in the choir close to that of the 
\young prince Charles.” 

But the remains of the Empress were not to await the sound of the Archan. 
gel’s tramp at Basle. Wounded by the reflection that, as the cathedral was no 
longer Catholic, the bones of her ancestors were reposing in ground not quite 
‘so holy as she could wish, Maria Theresa, in 1771, removed them (there were 
‘twelve other coffins besides that of Rudolph’s consort) to the Abbey of St. 
‘Blaise, in the Black Forest — 
| + When the tomb of the empress was opened at Basle, the coffin, or rather 
coffer, being found in too decayed a state to encounter a second journey, the 
padlocks were removed, and the body carefully transferred to one of solid ma- 
hogany, in the presence of the German commissioners and Swiss authorities, to 
|\whom a very extraordinary and awful spectacle was then exposed. The whole 
| person of the empress was found in a perfect state, changed only to a deep 
| biack—her diader still rested on her brows, and her golden collar encircled her 
| throat—her royal habiliments preserved their graceful contour—but every hue, 
j every shade of colour had fled.” 
|| The imperial ornaments were given to the city of Basle, and were carefully 
| preserved until 1830; when, at the close of the unhappy war between the mu- 
nicipality and the neighbouring country, they fell into the hands of parties in- 
| sensible to their value, who sold them for less than their intrinsic weight in bul- 
lion. The necklace was purchased by a jeweller; and an Israelitish pedlar re- 
jjoiced in possessing the crown. But, alas! the bodies themselves had not yet 

reached a final resting-place,—though dirge and anthem and pomp unperial had 

celebrated their recommittal to the dust, and a stately monument had arisen to 

commemorate the piety of Maria Theresa. The revolutionary armies of France 

approached the abbey ; and, to save them from profanation, the late Emperor 
\/Francis once more removed them to the vault of the Hapsburg family, in the 
(Capuchin Convent at Vienna 

But there is something at Basle deserving of more attention than even the 
cathedral 
|| « The traveller, however brief his sojourn at Basle, cannot fail to remark the 
|/solid battlements which crown the opposite shore of the Rhine, and the mass 

f buildings within, surmounted by a dilapidated church of extremely beautiful 


And then the Chaplet’s glory fled. ||architectuie : should his curiosity tempt him to cross the fine old bndge which 
It grew a mass of such wan leaves |\spans the wide and rapid Rhine, and then turn up a dark narrow street to the 
As droop and drop in Autumn eves ; | left, he will tind at its extremity the mouldering, but most extensive remains of 

It could not live, and she be dead ' | a religious house, now in part converted into « hospital for invalid soldiers. Mul- 
|jlioned windows, from which hang files of shirts and stockings; Gothic door- 
|\ways, half blocked up by bricks, and turf, and faggots ; fragments of stone, of 
||exquisite workmanship, on which the skilful sculptor had lavished long days of 
| painful labour, profusely scattered over the well-trodden dirty court-yards, tell a 
lesson of fallen grandeur, and present a picture of bygone splendour not to be 
mistaken. Reader, that desolate dwelling was once the home of the noblest 
jladies of Europe! ‘The silent aisles of that deserted church, converted into 
stables and granaries, yet enclose the dust of princes, nobles, prelates, abbesses, 
and titled damsels, whose well-authenticated gentle biood could alone have pro- 


They laid it on her mightblack tomb, 
But lo, a marvel! All its bloom 
Returned with tenfold beauty now, 
In flowers and fruits of heavenly gold, 
For, ah! Faith's eyes might now behold 
That Chaplet on an Angel’s brow ! 


PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


lack anc ade » Spot} . . 
Wiate. Made on the Spot jcured them the honour of reposing within its hallowed precincts. A society of 
-ole 

a ermg Artist. 2 vols. songman & Uo, Dominican nuns re the possessors of this once sacred edifice—here for many 


The design of this book is not a bad one. You come to some grin-looking \centuries their superior reigned in sovereign power, independent of ‘all control 
castle, some half-ruined monastery, or some grey-turretted ehurch, the great||pyt that of th ipreme head of the Romish Church. What a lesson on the 
antiquity of which strikes you at once. You next mquire what historical asso-||;qucability of life—on the evanescent nature of earthly pomp and worldly 
ciations, whether in ancient chronicle or tradition, relate tu one of these time- grandeur—may be learned from these crumbling ruins Of all the noble ladies 
honoured relics ; and, in almost every country, and especially in Switzerland,) who lived and died within their holy enclosure, not a name, not a trace exists in 
you are sure to light on characters and events likely to interest the present age. this their seat of empire.” : 
If history be strictly adhered to, you may instruct as well as amuse. It is the monastery of Klingenthal to which our attention is directed ; and 
The fair author commences her picturesque historical sketches with Basle ||the ruins so well described furnish occasion for the historical sketch of + The 
The cathedral was the burial-place of the Empress Anne (1282,) consort of) Nuns’ War.” ‘This religious house was founded in 1273, bv the Baron of Clin- 
Rudolph I[., the founder of Austrian greatness. ‘The corpse was brought from gen, under the auspices of the Emperor Rodelph ; and its property was greatly 
Vienna ; and the ceremonial of interment was as splendid as any lover of fine iugmented by the bequests of nobles in the surrounding provinces, and still 
sights could wish to behold. Yet the exposure of the imperial corpse—not in) more by the money and lands derived from the high-born ladies who assumed 
the coffin, but on a magnificent throne-—would seem an odd, and not very agrec-| the veil in this aristocratic community. For some generations the holy recluses 
able, spectacle in our days. ‘he Bishop of Basle and his clergy thought other-|/went on as well as other commumties. Matins and mass, ve spers and even- 
wise ; and it cannot be denied that they had precedents enough for the cere- song, were chaunted without interruption ; and some portion, no doubt, of the 
mony, which, in some parts of the Conunent, is not unknown even at this) superiluities arising from their ample revenues went to the relief of the poor 
day :— : who appeared at the convent gate. But about the year 1430, the monotony of 
“ All the clergy of his diocese received invitations to be present at this av-| their existence was agreeably broken by a quarrel with the prior and_brother- 
gust solemnity ; and on Thursday, the 19th of March, 1282, he issued from the! hood of a Dominican establishment in the same city. The superior of that es- 
gates of the episcopal palace at the head of twelve hundred ccclesiasties (of| (abiishment had always exercised the right of pre iecting and of visiting the sis- 
whom six were abbots,) priests conventual and secular, each bearing a lighted! (er conmunity—a right not unaccompanied by substanual advantages. But at 
waxen torch, to meet the funeral cavalcade at some distance from the city the period in que stion,—whether the visitorial functions were more rigidly ex- 
gates. ‘The imperial corpse was received at the door of the cathedral, with ail , cised, or “ the eiatere af Klingenthal,” contidmg in their noble connexions, had 
the state and ceremony peculiar to papal pomp, by three other bishops awaiting become too proud for such a surveillance,—a s(and was made against the au- 
its arrival with a minor host of dignitaries ; and from thence (amid the chawnt- chority of the grey-bearded fathers. When these grumbled at this petticoat 
ing of litanies and the chiming of bells) conveyed into the choir, where the cof- rebellion, the yate < of the convent were shut ageinst them; and they had the 
fin was opened, and the deceased empress was placed upon a magnilicent throne. additional mortification of seeing their jurisdiction transferred to the Bishop of 
which had been erected on a raised platform, surmounted by a dais or canopy of Coustance, who openly espoused the cause of the nuns. This event proved 
crimson velvet fringed with gold. Her ladies and the distinguished personages that the holy ladies were not without spirit. They had vowed to be their own 
who took a prominent part in the procession, dressed in deep mourning, ranged) iaistresses, and they were so to their hearts’ content ;—for as to the authority 
themselves on either side ; whilst the four bishops performed a solemn mess be-, of the distant bishop, t was just none at all. But even had he been near at 
fore the awe-stricken multitude, assembled in thousands to witness so strange hand and vigilant, he would scarcely have been equal to the quelling of such 
and appalling a sight. Sumptuous robes of rich silk and velvet enveloped the) high spirits. ‘Curse these nuns '’ cried one testy old visitor (the Abbot of 
inanimate form of departed majesty. A veil of white silk floated from her||Wettingen,)—whose anathema, however, did not apply to the sisters of Kling- 
head, and a small but elegant crown of silver gilt rested on her forehead. Aj /entha!,—+« Curse these nuns! I dare not even mention the charges which are 
collar of gold curiously wrought, containing a nch sapphire and other precious jbrought against them! Why are they not sober and chaste’ They have cho- 
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ily deceived!” For some years, however, after the conquest over the) 
Dominican friars, the sisters in question were outwardly decorous ; and that 
they were also internally strict may be assumed from a tragedy which happened’ 
in 1466. A young nun, tired of her lot, and seeing no hope of escape save in 2) 
coup-de-mam, set fire to the convent, expecting amid the confusion of the scene 
to slip unperceived away. But, though she had the pleasure of seeing the dor- 

itories, and one at least of the cloisters, in a blaze, attended with as great a 
hubbub as could well be desired, she was at once suspected by the prioress, anc) 
safely guarded in the church until the fire was extinguished. Her guilt soon! 

, and her doom was “a vaulted cell underground, with bread and water. 
for life.’ Never again was her name mentioned, or the period known when 
death terminated her sufferings. Her noble birth and powerful connexions 
probably saved her from the still more dreadful doom of « Vade in pace!” But 
this austerity, whether real or affected, at length gave way to the natural course 
of things. Uninterrupted prosperity, with a surveillance merely nominal, was 
not the best soil for the growth of asceticism. There was first a suspicion: sus- 
picion led to vigilant observation,—this to whisper,—and re to the bold! 
report that the sisters of Klingenthal were «holy no longer.” The progress of 
deterioration is well described by our anonymous author :— 

« By one of those singular mysteries in the human heart inexplicable to rea- 
son, the nuns seemed to grow strangely more lenient to themselves after they 
had condemned their hapless sister to so fearful a doom, for seeking to escape 
from the thraldom of her vows; unless indeed the remembrance of the crime} 
into which her detestation of a cloisteral life led her, determined them to abate 
its rigours in their own instance. They first ceased to chaunt their matin and) 
vesper services, and this relaxation from their ancient discipline was gradually 

by many others yet more striking ; till at length the sober citizens of 
Basle were astounded by the open and ostentatious display of their luxury, 
worldliness, and disregard of the established decorums of a religious calling. 
The large, heavy, dismal, rumbling vehicle, in which the prioress was wont at) 
Easter, and on other high days and holidays, to move with slow solemn pace) 


sen me for their guide because they know that I am a simple, credulous man, | 
and 


‘Christ, had for many years led a luxurious, dissipated, and ungodly life,—they 
listened with contempt, their eyes speaking defiance to the intruders. But then 
came a scence :— 

| « Ere the apostolic letter was half concluded, astonishment and indignation 
burst in muttered exclamations of resentment so loud as to render the sonorous 
voice of the provincial almost inaudible ; and when he at length reached that 
part which delivered them unconditionally into the absolute power of the brother 
preachers, whose partial yoke had been found so galling to the community fifty 
years before, rage and amazement overleaping all the boundaries of prudence 
and propriety, rendered every attempt to conclude it impossible. Whilst the 
prioress, who had started from her throne in a paroxysm of fury, stood stiff and 
erect from agonised emotion with some of the elder sisters in the midst of the 
commissioners, hurling at the brother preachers and senators of Basle threats of 
vengeance through the instrumentality of the several counts, and barons, and 
knights with whom they claimed kindred or acquaintance—now taunting them, 
especially the Dominicans, with divers insulting epithets and insinuations very 
derogatory to the honour of that revered body, then declaring that if, as menac- 
ed, any attempt should be made to remove them from the convent, they would 
set fire to it ere their expulsion,—the juvenile and more active nuns, aided by 
youthful limbs and ardent spirits, rushed from the parlour to the vast kitchen, 


| from whence they quickly returned to the scene of action armed with brushes, 


spits, tongs, choppers, cleavers—every domestic utensil, in fine, which present- 
ed itself to their flashing eyes and eager hands. ‘The provincial of Alsace and 
his dignified associates, who had probably listened to the injurious reproaches of 
the prioress and her companions with manly indifference, anticipating perhaps 
something of the sort, mingled with the sighs, tears, and swoons said to be usual 
with the fair sex on great occasions of woe or wrong or wrath, were overwhelm. 
ed by this sudden and mest energetic display of feminine valour ; personal safe- 
ty absorbing all other considerations, with one accord they hastily retreated to 
‘the door ; made good, not without some difficulty, their way unscathed through 
the narrow passages and outer courts, till they reached the grand portal, whence 
they bolted into the street, leaving the papal Bull behind them, in company with 


from one church or chapel to another, to pay her annual tribute of worship to} suadry broad braids, and deep plaited white frills, and raffies, torn from their 
some particular saint, with two or three subdued-looking sisters, like herself) necks and hands in the scuffle ; some destitute of cloaks, others denuded of 
veiled and muffled from head to foot, now rolled briskly yrs a the streets! hats, and all in a state of the most grievous alarm, shame, and confusion.” 
seemingly bent on a very different errand. Their spacious garden, stretching Into the details which followed, and which are mchly worthy perusal, 
to a considerable extent along the left bank of the Rhine, where each had, in) we cannot enter. We can but glance at the grand results. Spiritual, 
former days, been thankful to cultivate as her sole amusement a little narrow aided by secular, authority was too much for the nuns; and, with the 
plot, scarcely larger than that sole inheritance which Earth bestows on all her! exception of some half-dozen of the more advanced in years, they chose 
children at their birth, no longer sufficing for air and exercise, they made fre- to quit the convent, and return to the bosom of their noble families, rather than 
t visits to their conventual lands in the adjacent country. Their repasts in| submit to their hated visitors. A new community was brought to supply their 
refectory, if not equal to those served up to the noble ladies of the convent) places, and their ample possessions seemed lost to them for ever. But it was 
of St. Hildgarde at Zurich, one of whose dainty abbesses was said to have loved) not so. Whatever might have been their faults, they had, at least, been excel- 
so much the roe of the delicate lotte, that after having extinguished the breed lent customers to the shopkeepers of Basle : this their successors were not. 
in her own lake she was forced to send to Constance and Zug for supplies of The friars were parsimonious, and therefore unpopular ; and in a short time 
this favourite fish; or to the luxurious feasts of the Benedictine monks in Lom-| the exiled condition of the sisters attracted the sympathy of the citizens. That 
bardy, whose table so amazed Martin Luther, fresh from German sour kraut and the successors in question should fail to be liberal, need not be wondered at— 
black barley bread, that he deemed it his duty to warn them of his intention, on} for, in truth, they had not the power. As the title-deeds of many manors— 
a. to report their scandalous gluttony and extravagance to the probably most of them—had been cunningly abstracted, and the tenants secret- 
Pope, (for which the good man was within an inch of losing his life, so little did) |y encouraged to pay no rent, the revenues were fearfully diminished. This 
they relish his sincerity or appreciate his concern for their souls ;) still they stroke of policy was followed by others equally able ; until the noble relatives 
were most recherche and abundant, as the loads of fish and fowl, and game and) of the exiled recluses openly armed in their behalf, and Basle was invested by 
of mutton, and buttocks of beef, seen daily entering the side door leading! formidable armed bands. This demonstration was as fatal to the citizens, whose 
to the ample kitchen amply testified. Then their dress—alas! alas! that even) commerce it destroyed, as it was favourable to the nuns, whose Jetters and in- 
the history of a convent should add its testimony to this besetting sin of woman-) trigues at length enlisted in their favour the mighty of the earth, whether ec- 
kind! The thick white woollen tunics of the Dominican ne dy with heavy| clesiastic or secular. The end may be easily foreseen. In 1483, they were re- 
black mantles and coarse linen, were replaced by h»biliments made in the same} stored to their convent, allowed to choose their own advocates, and indemnified 


form, but of the finest materials. A narrow braid of glossy hair peeping under, for their losses. 


the snowy cambric which descended with symmetrical precision on each side of 
the face, attested cither the forgetfulness or contempt of the fair wearers for, 
the invariable monastic ordinance which prescribes that the hair, solemnly cut 
off at the ceremony of the profession, shall never more be allowed to grow. 
Their veils and pelerins were of the most costly cambric—they decorated their| 
fair slender fingers with jewelled rings, 

And crosses on their bosoms wore, 

Which Jews might worship and infidels adore. 


Their chaplets of gold or silver, enriched with precious stones often curiously, 
carved, would have vied with those of Louis Quatorze or Anne of Austria; 
and the quaint and sad apparel of their rule, thus modified by the hand of taste, 
became rather dignified, unposing, and becoming, than awful and reyulsive. But. 
these were minor points of offence—dust in the balance when weighed against 
other deviations from their vows. ‘The privacy of the cloister was no longer 
respected—young and nobie chevaliers, under the plea of consanguinity or 

1 ip, were to be seen at almost all hours entering the great gates of the 
monastery, or lounging in the magnificent parlour appropriated to the reception 
of guests and strangers. A strong suspicion also existed that they had tollowed. 
the example of Anne of Howen, late abbess of the noble ladies at Zurich, who, 


| By way of episode—and aromantie though true episode it is—to this history 
of « The Nuns’ War,” we are presented with the fortunes of one sister ; which 
well deserve our attention, as another proof that truth is often stranger than 
fiction. We allude to Adelaide, Baroness of Wartz ; whose husband was im- 
plicated in the murder of the emperor, Albert [., in 1308. He seems to have 
veen unjustly implicated ; having, though present at the catastrophe, had no 
knowledge of the design, and being merely a spectator of the act. ‘That, how- 
ever, was no justification in the eyes of Albert's daughter, the implacable Ag- 
nes of Huugary. ‘“ This princess,” says Pfeffel (whom our authoress does not 
cite), “ aequired a melancholy celebrity by her cruel vengeance, not only on her 
father’s assassins, who all escaped her pursuit, and who ended their days in exile 
and obscurity, but on their families, frends, and allies, whom she pitilessly sacri- 
ficed to the shade of Albert, though they were innocent of complicity in the 
crime which laid him in the tomb.” ‘The head of the conspirators, Albert's own 
nephew, John of Swabia (whom our author, we know not why, calls Don John,) 
died in misery, at the early age of twenty-five. 

“ There is also a tradition so popular that it has attained a place in many an- 
nals, that during his wanderings in the wild mountains of the country to which 
he was born heir, the wretched prince was supported by a young female peasant, 
to whose industry and ingenuity he owed his preservation for so long a period, 


availing herself of an ancicnt custom which consecrated a sombre season 0: the \—Seventy years afterwards, an aged, poverty-stricken man, of majestic mien 


year to the enjoyment of the carnival, went disguised through the city with her 
younger brother Frederick. And as Henry of Howen, the indulgent bishop of 
Constance, under whose pastoral care they had placed themselves in 1431, was | 
the brother of the noble offenders at Zurich, far too mighty for punishment, it is 


whose silver hair shaded ieatures of great beauty, might be seen in the streets 
of Vieuna : though alinost blind, he seldom begged—but at intervals, when he 
fancied he recognized a face of uncommon benevolence, he would approach, and 
say in a low voice, * Pity the miserable son of the miserable Don John of 


not altogether impossible that the accusation might have some foundation.” ||Swabia.’” 
If 


reports gave scandal to the public at large, they were heard with 
by the Dominican fathers of Basle. Now was the time tobe revenged| 
on the pert ladies who had openly and scornfully defied them. ‘The reigning) 
pontiff, Sixtus IV., was soon made acquainted with the amours of the nuns; 
and though he was not exactly the man to throw the first stone at criminals of | 
this class, he directed Jacob of Stubach, provincial of the Dominican order in 
Alsace, to declare at an end the visitorial power of the Bishop of Constance, to. 
ace the nuns under their former overseers, the vindictive friars, with an au- | 
thority tly augmented, and to carry the necessary reform to the utmost ex-| 
tent. With im was associated astern man, William of Rappolstein, landvogt 
of Alsace. Attended by a numerous array, the provincial, early in January, 
1480, hastened to the convent, and demanded admission in the formidable name. 
of the Pope. Of course, the gates were opened ; and the dignified visitors ad- 
mitted to the presence of the prioress, seated in her chair of state, and her twenty 
vhree nuns standing on each side of her. The latter were not prepared for the 
decisive measures commanded by the holy father of Christendom. (Viicy expect- 
indeed, a reprimand, and perhaps a transference of the visitorial power from 
the Bishop of Constance to his lordship of Basle. They were soon undecei- 
ed, when the venerable provincial commenced the reading of the papa! bull. So 


long as it related merely to the charges against them,—that they, the spouses off 


After victims so illustrious, the Baron de Wartz could not hope for favour. 
He was betrayed by a nobleman, and his fate brings before us the extraordinary 
attachment of his wife. The following graphic description is painfully interest- 
ing 

* The miserable man was extended on the scaffold, on the point of receivin 
the first blow, when the horror-stricken crowd, assembled to witness this fearfu 
sight, made way for a female in deep mourning, whose wan pale face, and eager 
efforts to approach the scene of suffering, overcame all obstacles to her desire. 


‘She walked steadily forward, and dropping on her knees implored the execution- 


er to permit her to remain. She was the wife of the victim! Naturally of a 
gentle retiring nature, the Baroness of Wartz had mingled but little in the 
haughty court of the Emperor Albert ; and after she became a mother she with- 
drew yet more from its gaieties, though her youth and beauty, high rank, and 
amiable qualities had ever insured her a distinguished place in its patrician circle. 
She was residing at the Castle of Balm, a little hamlet in the parish of Gun- 
sperg in Argovia, Unconscious of impending evil, when the emperor met his 
death ; aud she first learut the iat uews by seeing her castle invested by arm- 
ed troops, in search of her husband and brother. Her baby, an infant of twelve 
months old, asleep in its cradle at her foot, was murdered in her presence 

the express order of Agnes, Queen of Hungary, Albert’s daughter, as the 
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of a regicide ; and she was commanded, under penalty of instant death, to de- rocks—a vast avalanche of granite, which, hurled forth by some convulsion of 
clare where her husband had found a shelter. Her paroxysms of fright, aston- nature, has tallen in rocky avalanche down the mountain's brow. The crambling 
ishment, and grief answered for her ignorance of the dreadful catastrophe , and remaims of rained feudal castles here and there stand out from the wood's grees 
after leaving a strong escort in the castle, and planting another around 1t to pre- svie—not one amongst them without some wild story of its own. Here, where 
vent all possibility of his escape if there, the officer sent on this expedition de- we are standing, have the echoes of the wild huntsman’s horn been heard by 
parted. Adelaide of Wartz had ceased to be a mother, and her affections as a some startled rustic, benighted in the mountains, who, spell-bound with terror, 
wife nestled yet more stroagly in her heart» she had no link to bind her to life has seen the spectre knight, with his phantom train, sweep past upon their un- 
but that of wife, none to love but her husband. She deceived the vigilance of earthly chase. But we could soliloquize for hours, for there is scarcely a spot 
her guards, at the risk of her life made her way to the royal chateau, and, pene- which is not rife with the wild and legendary lore of Germany. Winding round 
trating into the presence of the widowed Empress Elizabeth and her daughter the base of the mountain, we reached a wide extent of table-land—a wild waste 
Agnes, threw herself at their feet imploring the life of her husband. Her pray- of purple heather, mterspersed with thickets of the oak. We had seldom seen 
er was sternly refused ; she then begged a mitigation of his sufferings,—that a place better adapted by nature for the haunts of the noble quarry we sought ; 
also was denied ; to share his prison,—each petition was fiercely reyected ; and and our conjecture turned out to be well-founded, for we were informed by one 
she was repulsed from the castle to wander around the dungeon which would of the chasseurs that this was the very place where a large herd of deer had 
so soon open to deliver that husband to an ignominious and frightful death. She been seen upon the previous evening. 
was present during all the sickening details of his horrible sentence, supporting Our party was posted, as before, around a thicket, which was beaten im van. 
him through his agonies by the assurance of her unabated attachment, and be- Stretching off then to the left, we reached a wood which was surrounded in a 
lief in his innocence ; and when the executioner had finished his fatal office, sunilar mauner; and we were placed in 4 sort of narrow mountain gorge. at the 
and one by one the silent muliitude withdrew as mght closed in, she crept un- very top of a wooded glen, to the foot of which the beaters descended, and 
der the whee! where he was left to dic in lingermg torments ; the coup de grace, were to advance upwards. Here we lost sight of the markgraf; but our frend, 
or final blow of mercy, by which the sufferings of the victun were usually tinish- the forst-imeisier, informed us in a whisper that this time we had got into as 
ed when each limb was broken, having been expressly forbidden. Morning dawn- good a position as aay one else. Lying down, then, flat, belund a cairn, we 
ed on the miserable pair—Wartz was in the prime oi life, of noble athletic form, cocked both barrels, and waited, rather despondingly, on the chances of the 
and though each me:nber was doubly fractured, his vital energy remained. For an Was had almost 
Three nights and three days, without food, without sleep, she watched ‘ im the fallen asleep At last, 4 sight rustling sow ; and taking off our cap, we 
valley of the shadow of death,’ suffering neither « the lirds of the air to rest looked up. (iracious heaven! what a sight met our eye! About eighty yards 
on him by day. nor the beasts of the field by might .’ wiping from bis dying from our ambush, coming quietly from the glen, pausing at intervals to snuff 
brow the big drops of anguish that burst from every pore. Nature wrestled the air (and lucky it was for us we lay to leeward), was « magnificent red deer. 
long with death ; on the third evening he grew too faint to thank her for her love, | “It was a stag, a stag of ten, 
as the morning of the fourth day dawned, he died. Her earthly task was ac- Bearing his branches sturdily.” 

complished : she rose from her knees, and directed her tottering steps to Kilin-|i5,, an instant our heart was in our mouth. We have, since that moment, exye- 
genthal, whose prioress was the baron’s sister. How she got there she could) | .nced a variety of excitements stirring enough in their way— we have felt om 
not tell : she fainted at the portal, and was carried in as an object of charity, swiy) silence, still as death, when rising in a crowded court, with the ermine and 
so emaciated by famine, so changed by woe, that the prioress for some time) the inscrutable countenance of the judge above us—a stolid and impenetrable 
had no recollection of her person. : jury before, with some trembling wretch in the dock, whose fate and fortunes 

We have devoted so much space to the nuns of Kimgenthal, that we have depended upon the words we were about to utter. We have watched, with a 
Po _ for the other chiet historic sketehes—* The War of the Two Abbots, ‘throbbing heart, the foreman return, with the paper in his hand which held the 

ertha, Queen of Transjurane Burgundy.’ Yet they are well worth pe- <4 of his fate: we have heard the waxy-faced clerk of the crown utter, in 

rusal. They are graphic, animated, interesting ; and, though sOMeELIMES OVET- tones the monotony of which was worst of all—“ Gentlemen, are you agreed '™ 
charged by the author's fertile imagination, generally true. She has drunk large-| g&. answer to your names ”—* what say you '—is the prisoner guilty or not 
ly at the springs of chivalric romance ; springs which, though fair at a distance, guilty '""—« not guilty—and so say you all?” and with the verdict of acquittal, ¢ Ff 
are often muddy enongh when nearly examined. She delights in the romantic we have heard, unmoved, comparatively, the cheer which seemed to rend the } 
—sometimes at the sacritice of probability. At the risk of bemg charged) heavens from the crowd without. By the green-covered tables of Baden, we 
with scepticism, we must reject the following story of the Countess Ida of T £-| have stood the hazard of the die, among a crowd as reckless as ourselves ; and 
genburg, with the ring :-— . having, with a quiet eye, seen ourselves cleaned out, we have carelessly tossed is 

* The story of the ring is singular. She had placed her jewel case on the jou, jast «louis d'or” on the red. and with calmness watched the result—+ Mes- 
deep window-sil! of the castle, to dry the outside leather, which had contracted) .ieurs, faites votre jeu,” the cross twirls, the ball spins — calm and unmoved we 
damp. It was open, and a favourite hawk or raven, darting down, seized the} hear from the inscrutable croupier—* le rouge gagne,” #s he pushes over to as 


27) 


ring. Fearful of communicating her loss to so stern a lord, she kept it a secret; a handful of gold. We have sought most kinds of excitement, and, with the ot 
to all but a few chosen domestics, who were authorised to reward any one who! exception of « ren wit Gia" Blazers,” have stood the test of them all; but ' 
might find it. ‘The young page, unhappily not of the confidential party, picked) we do not recollect ever having been so profoundly stirred—ever having e { 

it up ata great distance from the castle, and, showing it to another page, boast-| | ienced the almost agonizing sensations of that moment. Our heart le 

ed that it was the giftof a lady. The baron heard the vain boast, desired 10 ou; brain was in a whirl—the very light left our eyes—every pulse throbbed '- 
see the ring, recognized it for the one pr tedby | if to lus wife on their! with such wild excitement, that it was a mercy the rifle did not go off by acci- : 
betrothal, rushed into her room, where he found her at the same open window) ‘dent. Still, however, as death we continued to lie, holding our breath hard, : 


from whence she had lost the ring ; and, without a word, threw her down into! e “ a t vutati 

the woody dell, six hundred feet ! The tardy truth availed not the un-| 

happy youth, whose falsehood caused the rain of both his lady and himself. rifle on a soak willed proyected from one side of the cairn, we slowly brought the 

Three days afterwards, the innocence of both was made known by the visit of| sight to bear upon the stag. Now came the anxious moment. fle wee dtand- ; 
a pedlar, who had seen him pick it up, and had tid a price which the other re-| ing perfectly motionless, with a curl of proud disdain on his nostrils as we slowly ; 
fused : he came to offer the sum originally demanded. Every search was then) |.oyered him just behind the mght shoulder. Alarmed by some slight noise, he 

made for the countess ,; but she had, though much bruised, escaped as by a mira-| moved on. He was within fifty vards of us. “ Now or never!” we thought. " 
cle, and withdrawn into a hollow cavern. There she lived four years on wild! |Qy, finger touched the trigger; it seemed stiff—we pulled; + donner and blit- 

fruits, birds’ egys, and a litt!e food, from time to time conveyed to her by an) zen! jt stirred not: wets forgotten, it appeared, to cock our right harrel ; 
aged woman, to whom she communicated her preservation, and whose bounty) t do so now was impossible ; the click woul tale sent off the stag like the 
she repaid by spinning for her in the mht. A favourite dog at length discovered) wind. We looked in despair at the left barrel; the hammer of it was certainly 
her retreat, and the baron went in great pomp to remove her to his castle ; but| drawn further back. Not an instant was to be lost. We touched the trigger ; 
Ida refused to return ; and as an atonement for her sufferings, and the death||, flash, a crack, a thud '—that sound which is always heard when a deer is smit- 
of the page, he allowed her to build a convent, of which she became abbess. ten; and pr went the stately animal, with an ounce of lead in his heart. 
The story is well authenticated, and has perhaps served for the basis of m#0¥|!With a mad hurra that woke all the echoes, we leaped from our ainbush, and 


others, founded on the same idea, in alter ages.” ‘there, with his life bloed crimson upon the green sward, lay the magnificent 
Amidst the fountains and rivers, the rocks and caves, the ruined castles and} 

monasteries of Helvetia, our authority may yet calculate on riches inexhaustible. || «“ O'er him we bent our falcon eye, 

Whether the two volumes before us are to be followed by others of a kindred) And grimly smiled to see him die.” 


nature, we are not informed—but this, we suspect, if her first, will not prove) iq. tened 
her last effort. She has a pen formed for popularity. Her book will be read) ie ary the ” the 
with the interest inseparable from truth—however that truth may be sometimes! ra pe he bright — as we thought, t a melancholy look of reproach , 
shaded by the creations, or, at any rate, the embellishments, of fancy. No}! 4 » agli: 4 ‘ y 


romance was ever more agreeable than these records of personages who once 


i influe you roam through the boundless solitudes of your forest home—never more at 
lived, and once infinenced the destinies of Swing. qneisty. jeve shall you drink of the clear fountain, trembling in the moonlight—never 

- . 3 » | more shall you dash in silvery spray the dew-drops from the heather; your eye } 
A DAY’S DEER-STALKING WITH THE MARKGRAP has lost the flash of freedom—your foot its mountain fleetness. Touched by 


OF BADEN. _compunctious visitings such as these, we gazed on the noble creature, until, at 

CHAPTER [lI.—THE FELDSBERG MOUNTAINS—THE DEATH OP THE RED DERR) length, we consoled ourselves with the thought, that had he escaped our rifle, 

—THE FORST-MBISTER’S SONG—BLACK COCK SHOOTING—THE IRLANDER | he would have been killed by somebody else. 

DRAINS THE SILVER GOBLET. | We were roused from our reverie by the return of our companions— 

It was about twelve o'clock as, after a stiff walk of some miles, we neared|| «Ha!” said the markgraf, as he came puffing up the steep ascent—* ein 
the summit of the Feldsberg mountain, which is one of the wildest and most] hirsch! Herr Irlander, sic haben recht gut geschossen.” 
precipitous in the world. | We bowed our acknowledgments for the royal compliment, and then looked 

The prospect was now magnificent in the extreme ; from the still solitude of on with some curiosity, while the jagers proceeded to do their part of the work. 
interminable forests—from the land of the mountain and the floating cloud, we ‘They first took out that part of the skull from whence the antlers spring, and 
gazed down upon the world, which seemed to slumber at our feet, so silent and! they afterwards carried on a variety of surgical operations, with which it is not 
so still, that we could scarcely realize to ourselves the idea that it was filled with! necessary to trouble our readers. 
the bustling tide of life. A thin wreath of smoke, faint and feeble as the curl We were congratulated upon all sides, at this display of our skill, and some 
which rises from our havannah of a irosty morning, marked the locality of some) what flushed with the triumph of our success, we partook of the delicious ban- 
sequestered village. In dim aud hazy outline rose the towering dome of popu- \quet which was spread upon the mountain's breezy side, with an appetite and a 
lous city far away—the patches of cultivated ground in the valley beneath looked) zest which it is impossible for any one who has not shot a hirsch im the Oden- 
like the squares of a chess-board, as they gleamed in the golden light of harvest wald, and that too in the company of a prince, at all either to understand or to 
—forests of gnarled and knotted oak around us, toss their giant arms to the appreciate. 
blast. Down in the romantic glen below, the Neckar, stretched out like a great), Our somewhat desultory course of reading served us in good stead upon this 
silver serpent, twists his sinuous length along. Above, the tall and stately, occasion ; for we recollected perfectly having somewhere seen, that if a deer is 
Reisensaule, whose gigantic granite has baffled the mouldering power of centu-||not hit in some vital place, he invariably carries off the ball, and escapes. It is 
nies, looms through the mist. Beneath us, lies the * Felsen Meer,” or sea ol therfore absolutely necessary, either to aim at the head or the heart ; and the 


| 
| | 
| 
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is an authentic instance upon record, of one who although having been thus | For me to wear, ‘twere not so fair 
a for — years eg It is copied from the « Edinburgh As mine own gay forest green. 
1s as “ 

“ A buck that was in remarkabiy healthy condition, was killed in Bradbury d, 
Park, im August, 1815, and on opening him, it was discovered, that at some dis — Oh er, 2 tlow thes? th woods ven shade 
tant time he had been shot in the heart ; a ball being found in a cyst, in the sub- Nip, ~~ tony , 
stance of that viscus, about two inches from the apex. The surface of the cyst 
had a whitish appearance. ‘The ball weighs two hundred and ninety-two grains, | « And I'll rear for thee, sweet, a summer bower, 
and was quite flat. Mr. Richardson, the park-keeper, who opened the animal, Where the blushing roses spring ; 
is of opinion, the ball had struck some hard substance, before entering the body | Around that bower shall each wild flower 
of the deer.” ; ‘ Its dew-gemmed fragrance fling. 

After an mterval of some hours’ rest, we stretched away to the hills which “ . ‘ : ife,’ 
lay between us and the castle, and at the next «trieb,” the markgraf killed | Da hangar Pa nue 
another deer, but his antlers were not half the size of those of our stag of ten; | As in converse eweet | lie at thy fect, 
and the forst-meister shot a couple of roebuck. We, however, thought it pru- Shall roll on its ceaseless wav 


‘Thus roaming on thro’ this world with thee, 
Where the old oak forests wave, 
In the wild wood’s shade shal! our home be made— 


i , where we enjoyed an hour or two's splendid sport, shooting | 
blackcock, and we had all the fun to ourselves. Walking quietly down the | oa 
” eut for the purpose through the copse—the keeper beat the bushes— | On its sunny slopes—our grave ! 

truly we never saw a greater abundance or variety of game; hares came As the rich mellow tones of the jolly old forst-meister’s voice died away upon 
out in troops, and we occasionally knocked one over, the black game, however, the evening air, up rose from the feathery edge of the forest the yellow har- 
chiefly occupied our attention ; but whirr! kicked up at our very foot, rose from, vest moon, and rising from our resting place, we proceeded on our way. “ Now,” 
a stunted pine tree, a bird as big as a turkey-cock. As we brought our double- said the markgraf in a low voice, «I suppose this is our last chance ;” as hav- 
barrel to level which seldom errs, our elbow was touched by the keeper. ing reached the mountain’s foot we came to a large open meadow, surmounted 

* Nicht,” said he ; but the warning came too late ; for, pierced and shattered on every side by wood fand full of little springs which sparkled like silver in the 
by twenty pellets, with a shower of feathers floating away upon the sunny air, moonlight. 
down dropped the goodly bird like lead upon the earth ; and we for the tirsttime |‘ Yes, gnadige Herr,” replied the forst-meister, “it was here you shot the 
beheld an auerhahn, or cock of the wood ;* a bird peculiar to the forests of the largest stag, that was ever killed in these forests.” 
north, and which is specially preserved, as the chasseur informed us, for the | Separating from each other, our party took up their posts in silence, scatter- 
amusement of royal sportsmen. jee at intervals through the outskirts of the wood. 


We could not for the life of us resist the shot; nor, reader, if you are a! ‘The forst-meister taking us by the elbow, glided silently behind an old oak. 
sportsman, we venture to assert, could you “« Now,” said he, “ Herr Irlander, try your luck once more,” and having left us 

On we went in our career of destruction, elated by the confidence which suc- he disappeared in the darkness. 
cess , ar i black-cock and partridge dropped right and left before us. And A long low whistle was heard through the forest, and after a short interval, 
well, John Rigby, upon that glorious day, did thy fine brown barrels sustain their from the side of the mountain we had just descended, floated the wild and mu- 
ancient fame—we only wish you had been there to see—never did they glanee sical belling of a stag. It had scarcely ceased, when from a bush a short dis- 
from our shoulder ; never was heard that click, to sportsman’s ear the sweetest tance behind us, issued a similar sound, somewhat hoarser, however, in its tones, 
music, but death, unerring and instantaneous, followed. By the time we had) but wild and unearthly enough to start us exceedingly. We took a long and 
rejoined our party, the keeper had such a load of game as he never had carried steady look, but seeing nothing, the thought inatantly occurred to us that to fire 
before. slap’ into the bush would be the very best thing that we could do. 

As we passed on our homeward way, up in the very centre of a stately oak | This, however, required some deliberation—if we fired and missed, we would 


we ied a curious looking sort of little habitation, constructed of wood, and ‘draw down upon us the execrations of the whole party, for the noise would infal- 
of holding a -sized Gérman with a little compression ; there was a libly frighten away any deer that was coming in our direction. We made up 
er attached to it the ground. our mind, therefore, to approach « little nearer, and take our chance of a shot, 


« What's that” we inquired of the forst-meister. ‘when the stag which we had no doubt whatever lay there, should rise; and 

“That,” said he, “is a place where we lie in wait for the stag, when he jwell for us it was, we had sense enough to come to this conclusion ; advancing 

comes at evening to drink at the little lake immediately beside it ; that is asure slowly and silently towards the tree, with our rifle at full cock, when we came 

card if you have no objection to remain out all night.” within a few paces, we took up a small stone and flung it right among the 
The shades of evening were now rapidly beginning to fall over the sylvan, branches. 

, and at length it grew so dark that we had some difficulty in following |“ ‘V'eufel !” muttered a hoarse voice ; “ was ist das’” anda tall form raised 


each down the ipitous mountain path, which conducted us througt itself darkly from among the branches. 
the forest towards home, and in the course of our descent one of the party got Reader, conceive if you can, our horrer, when we found it was the forst-meis- 
a ugly fall. iter himself. 
“ moon will be up in about another hour,” said the forst-meister, “and | “ Forstemeister,” said we,“ you never were nearer being shot in your life— 
I think it would not be a bad plan for us to stop at the next resting-place we we took you for a stag.” 
come to, otherwise some of us will certainly break our necks.” || The devil you did,” growled the forst-meister. ‘ Go back again, and don't 
“T have no objection in the world,” replied the markgraf; “ but [ aim un- |fire at a sound ; if you do, you may shoot the markgraf himself, as likely as one 
commonly | of his deer, and then you'll lose your head.” 


hungry. 

“ Your highness will find supper ready to be served the very instant we reach} We returned in some confusion to our liiding place, pondered with considera- 
the castle : and I fear if we go on down this path in the dark, there will not be /ble apprehension upon how awfully near we were committing a murder, and 
quite so large a party to eat it.” | musing upon what would have been the consequence thereof. 

is su had the desired effect, and the whole party came to an an-|) Hardly had we regained our position, when the voice ofthe stag again rang 
chor in a quiet little nook, with rustic seats, immediately below where we stood. \from the mountain, and this time it was much nearer, he was evidently coming 

Most of us being thoroughly tired, the rest was very refreshing, and for some towards us. After a few minutes again it was answered from behind, and from 
time nothing was heard save the occasional tinkle of a flint, or the puff of a the opposite side of the meadow a similar sound was heard, and so perfect was 
match, as now and then a chasseur or baron occupied himself in lighting his the imitation, that it was almost impossible to distinguish the human voice from 
pipe, and we saw little save the faint outline of each other's swarthy faces, as that of the deer. 
they were lit up by the hazy light which flickered about the bowl. |, We heard nothing more until from the wood that skirted the further extremi- 

“ Baron,” said the markgraf, “ addressing the forst-meister, “can you hit eff ty of the meadow, again rang forth the voice of the stag, who was evidently 


ar, ete passer le temps,” until this lingering moon chooses'to rise!” close at hand 
“ is a story, gnadige Herr, connected with the very spot upon which Now comes the tug of war! thought we ; a low feeble moaning wail like the 


we are now sitting.” voice of a wounded doe, floated from the bush behind us. 
«Ts it that of the enchanted stag !” ‘| Forth into the moonshine, which lay in a flood of silvery light upon the mead- 
«“ The same, your highness. | fear | have told it you before.” ow, glided a splendid stag, so silently and so stealthily that we could have im- 
«“ Twenty times, at least,” replied the markgraf, somewhat rudely ; ‘but agined hima spectre. He stood fora few moments gazing around ; another low 
you can give us a song; you have some capital hunting songs.” ‘bell’ and out from the gloom of the thicket one by one emerged the whole herd 
“Tf _ highness commands it, | will do my best,” replied the forst-meis- of deer. ‘The moment was too spirit-stirring to allow us to pause to count them, 
ter; *‘ but my voice is somewhat hoarse with shouting.” but there could not have been less than twenty. Silently they glided like 
THE FORST-MEISTER’S SONG. phantoms through the centre of the meadow—so silently, that we could scarce- 

« Long life to all that is green on earth, ly hear their feet fall on the grass. 


I love, how I love that hue, « B’yr Lady! a goodly herd; some of them at all events will never leave 
The green! for the forests wear it that sward alive !” 

And the joyous hunters, too. | And as we slowly brought up our rifles to the level, not a nerve or a fibre shook, 
‘cur hand was as steady and our nerves as cool as if we were shooting snipes on 


“ How merry it is on the mountain steep, the Bog of Allen. Slowly and steadily we covered the monarch of the waste 
While the stormy clouds ride past, just below the root of his antlers We saw his head so distinctly in the clear 
To hark to the stag-hound’s mask deep, | moonlight, that we could almost distinguish the sparkle of his eye. On he came ; 
And the thrill of the bugle’s blast. | he was not thirty yards from where we stood; in another minute “the blue 
“To the monarch I leave his golden crown, | pill” will be in his brain, when, just as our fore finger touched the trigger, crack 
And his regal robe of pride ; ||went a rifle about twenty paces to our left, down went the leader of the troop 
The throne for me is the old oak tree ! upon his knees. From our very lips was the goblet snatched ; 
My home is the wild wood’s side. Whose 
hose bullet through the night air sang.” 
oy giteas wth a — So but by what hand was it more fitting that the royal animal should meet his fate ! 
|| —for the ‘ king of the wilderness” had fallen by the rifle of the prince. 


* Auer-hahn, literally silly cock, is a German epithet of reproach bestowed upou the lover, . ‘ 
who is fool enough to Govese an his faculties to the fair Object of his eiietions and the ap- | Off flew the startled herd a dinection ; and crack '—flash '—crack from 
pellation has been bestowed upon the caper-calzie, or wood-grouse, in consequence of a similar @VETY side rang the rifles of the sportsmen : ‘ anon a careless herd, full of the 
weakness upon his part. These birds can seldom be sacprised by the sportsman, except in the, pasture, jamped along by us’ —hurrah ! he has it !—he’s down—no mistake this 
season of love, when it time !—Herr Bauerfiend’s kugel’ is in his vitals. -A flash from the bush be- 

» an he nt. Its plumage is of a fine glossy black, of a greenish | 9 
the tease, ond with an side Of the tail. It inbables lofty hand us—erack, crack '—and another rolled on the ground, floored by the double 
mountains and pine forests, or plantations of juniper, on the berries of which it feeds. It is barrel of the steady old forst-meister. Such blazing we had never seen before. 
most abundant in Russia, Norway, and Sweden, and is also to be found in riotgorin, the Py- 'but the result was not so fatal as we had expected, for upon mustering to count 
and the Mountains of Savoy. The breed was once in existence in the forests north of the d inohedine the la ’ the ring ; 
Loch im Scotland, and also in Ireland.” —Buffon, vol. xi. | the slain, only four deer, including the stag, lay upon the ground. 
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anon, not lo hazard | y another chance, 
and under the guidance of one of the chasseurs, went off to a thicket, at a con- 
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By the time we had reached the courtyard of the castle, we found that. by lance ; some spring he could not then investigate opposed its forfeiture ; yet 
some mysterious the had arrived before us; and it was truly a) he shrank from its avowal. Balancing the pros and cons, as though of infimitesi- 


my process, the game 
goodly sight to behold the spoils of that day’s chase ; two splendid stags, four} |mal value, his trutinstions (!) were si y disarranged by an antiquated woman 
r, twelve brace of black game, two roebuck, pariridge innumerable, and) (and cloak, which might have flour: at the flood) crouchwg in the dyke. 
twenty four hares—the ‘capercalzie’ had judiciously been suppressed—were Amidst her eyes’ lack-lustre, he could note the trace of recent, and the redness 
the proceeds of our day’s work. of long-protracted, fretting. Commiseration implicated, he quersed her business 
The evening banquet, which we enjoyed with that keen relish which sports- in that trying location. It might have been the tone which attracted an 
men alone can know, being over, and the markgraf having retired— ‘glance—precipitately reshrouded beneath the diluvian over-all, with an indis- 
« Now,” said the forst-meister, ‘ Bring das grosses glass.” tunct jabber in a tongue now felicitously apocryphal.” 
And a servant placed a large goblet, big enough to contain three bottles of! Here we have « ineditation | !— 
wine, upon the table. While we admired its beauty, for it was of amber glass, ‘+ We tread on graves - each foot of literal ground whereon we has its 
ornamented with crimzon and gold pointing, we were lost in astonishment at own lidden history > how beautiful soever above, however consecrate, 
its cious size, thronged—beneath, it boasts the epitaph of some burst heart, some groan nm 
‘« Herr Irlander,” said the forst-meister, “ it is the custom of this castle for, fine wrung by starvation from the manliest, some pauper-joy tombed undeserved- 
every one who, for the first time, has shot a stag in these forests to drain that) ly, the outpouring of the spiritual ves of some ensnared and sacrificed—or the 
cup.” last lash of oppression upon some proud but powerless—bastard of God (sure 
“ Gott bewahr !” said we piously ; “ es ist unmoglich.” not an heir ') whose ghosts still haunt their wonted place of woe, invisible but 


« Nonsense,” replied the forst-meister; “der Herr James von Heidelberg, |to mortal eyes.” 
who is also an Irlander, insisted upon the right, because he shot at a stag, al-/| Here ts a snateh of dialogue! '!— 
though he missed him. and drained it at a draught. But,” added he, “1 sup- “* You feel for me,’ he cried, doubly passionate—* There's a tear ? Must 
pose we must let you off with the small one ;” and a goblet of chased silver, of | Wace it from that benevolence susceptible to the vervest stranger's hap? Or 


curious workmanship, was brought from the sideboard jjoh | (you speak not ') oh, Girace, will 1 deceive myself in joiming it to a deeper 
“ How much does this hold '” we inquired. [but not less blissful! A word! a word ' I’m unequal to suspense. Speak. [ 
« Nur ein flaschen,” replied the forst-meister. “ What wine would you like "| pray—TI conjure you '—a word ' to bring every hope into being, or blast them 
“ Burgundy,” we replied, in desperation | and me together!’ ‘The tear had not entirely tickled off ; her confusion was 
The cup was filled, and for the credit of Old [reland, we raised it to our lips searee infenor to lus, that, perhaps, hindered from articulation : but he, inter- 
—and set it down empty. | preting otherwise, prematurely concluded. + It's enough’—with a proud secre- 


The effect was not instantaneous, for we lave some lazy recollection of ma- tion of agony—* enough! | should be content—thankful for even your sym- 
king an attempt to sing, which was not successful ; but of the events of that pathy, and teach my too-forward aspirings to stop there. But | fancied 
evening we remember nothing more distinctly ; we have not the slightest recol- meant not always so—let that extenuate this intrusion, and the lesson be 
lection how we got to bed ; but of this there is no doubt, that upon the follow- respected henceforth. Nay, speak not now ' | would not distress you for form- 
ing morning we found ourself there, with our boots ou, and witha splitting head- «1 declaration ; I'd spare what yourself should experience in having to inflict 

into the bargain. pam. And I'll molest you no more—my depression shall not impede your joys. 

That day there was no ‘ jagd,’ and on the following one we took our depar- |! see you for the last! oh, Miss Evrett ’ he broke down totally ; then rally- 
ture by the steamer, having received the most cordial mvitation to repeat our ing, ‘the last! Farewell! May blessings, only, be about you! Farewell 
visit. We had evidently won the forst-meister’s heart by our shooting aga! Farewell for ever!’ And releasing the hand he had frantically grasp- 

“ Herr Iriander,” said he, as he bade us adieu, “ you have a hard head aud «a ed—whaich, by the way, submitted itself with a nearly religious resignation— 
steady hand ; come back soon, and you shall shoot another + turseli.’ ” the door-button kad part accomplished one of the most trymg revolutions to 

With a graceful farewell, the blue-cyed fraulem presented us with a rose whieh it had ever been subjected, ere her voice transfixed him. + Mr. Villiers, 

“ Don’t forget, “she said, “to tell them im Ireland that you shot a hursel.” she again pronounced ; and it did transiix * « * «Mr Villiers, let me 

The sun shone gloriously, the river sparkled, the forest wore its darkest ‘entreat you to be calin. Should you retire unreplied-to, it will be with the im- 
green, as we stepped on the deck of the little steamer No scene ever looked) pression that I've tntied—and yet how can | express myself! This, at least,’ 
more beautiful, and we parted from our hospitable friends with extreme regret said she, in exertion to siule at off, * is not fit couneil-room. You'll allow 

As we passed beneath the castle from an open window in the old grey tower |me opportunity of speaking cre you quit Shetly—and so, a kind good- » 
a white handkerchief fluttered in the breeze, and « far hand waved an adieu ; And she approached hun with extended hand and a look, where everything lov- 
a sudden turn in the mver, and the whole was out of sight. Weill, thought we, able beamed forth with such winningness, that, had Villers been m any other 
after all it would be more agreeable living in that old castle than tradgmy about mood, it’s not quite mpossible (ne! not quite !) to imagine what he might have 
the Hall of the Four Courts. We wonder would the forst-merster take us for done. But he connected it all with the contract : confounded be these contracts ! 
a son-in-law. * It needs not,’ he crred—tuis visuals nailed mournfully to the floor— ] exoner- 

Reader ! it is possible in your many journeyings over land and sea, some late you. Oh, it was my own imsaneness ! ‘To dream of gaining aheart whese 
chance may lead your wandering steps to this romantic glade, where, beethng deserts are beyond all whieh one, frail and errmg as mine has been, could offer! 
high above the silver Neckar, frowns trom the hoar oak jorest the royal Schloss And yet, im other dreams, | have painted, to what firmness might that 

of Swingenberg, pause and visit it, and we pledge ourselves that your time frailty be encouraged—what altitudes that errmgness be steadied in! But, no 
shall net have been spent im vain ; for unequalled are the rare beauties of that, more! My own blindness may have appropriated what itis your gentle nature 
sylvan scene. You will find the old forst meister right ‘friendlich.’ ‘The snow)|to bestow on many. Farewell! ‘twere profitiess to retard me. Yet I'd hear your 
fall of time may have made hus hair a little whiter, and age may have bent the voice agaim—once ! and all's over’ !” 

firmness of his tread since we saw hiin last, but he had twenty good years in hin \nd the followmg is a fastrag trom the catastrophe 
then; and we cannot bear to realize to ourselves the idea that we shall not have * Darkness was in the house—and m the heart—of Villiers. Darkness of 
another shake of his hand yet. ‘Vell lum the Irlander, who shot the * hurset’ mv the deepest. Within and without.—A tremendous presence—that of a palpa- 
the glen below the Riesensaule, and drained the silver goblet aiterwards, sent bie black Vord—grew norselessly into creation, It amplified the apartment. 
you, and we stake our existence, you will be welcome ; if he is not glad to see With still swell it stretched the walls before it. Enormous solitude of gloom 
you, it is possible the blue eyed traulem may. At all events, you wall be glad heaved round the stirless, breathless broader. — t npausingly it expanded : un- 
to have it to say you have seen her. Go over the old ecustle, for it is one of lunitedly mereased. It blended with—it spread into—space : and made the 
the sights of Germany ; visit the markyrat’s chamber; see the horns of the elk, World. Within and without. Visible, tangible, materm!. Within and with 
and various trophies of the chase, which adorn its wails ; but winle your atten- jout Uninterrupted, unpent.—Withn and without. Indestructible —Dark- 
tion is attracted by the quaint old tapestry, and the gorgeous hangings of velvet uess ‘The swallower-up of ‘Time :—durationless, then—dateless : ommipre- 
and satin—while you iwarvel at the nch oak carving, and are lost in wonder at) sent—iniimute. And se he looked on it, dully wondering, mertly noticing, Ra. 
the ponderous swords, and guns, aud bows. once borne by knights and prmces, Seently conscious at darkness, unshaped and empty : at the deep, on whose 
and which no in these degenerate days could wield—-while gazing curious- face a Spit moved Light! Famt—like bare retiex of faimtest  scintilla—it 
ly upon the old suits of chain mail, and the bright stee! armour mlaid with gold struck uponadense multitude of heads, severally indistinguishable in their dime 
—forget not, we pray you, as you go through the noble feudal hall, to pause op- ness. ['niler, but fait still, it focussed roundly on a Scene beyond. 

posite that old stone lion, who, ‘though fashioned by long-forgotten hands,” showed M—— - pining in gyves and darkness, even ere decided guilty, for the 
stands there in his stern and Loary grandeur still ; and above him, over against! |sole alleged crime of desiring his brother's restoration to that state of mutual 
the wall, you will see a goodly pair of antlers once wornby & stag of ten; and, freedom im which they came from their Creator's hand! The actor shifted. 
on the black escutcheon which hangs beneath, if you can read what is there in- But the stage out stood, with that innumerable dim group—which most resem- 
scribed, you will see that it records the story of his death, and of our fame— bled a Monster-Chorus to the lina! Drama of a Sphere.” 

Am Donner stag dem 14tem Octobre wurde dieser Hirsch geschossen, in dem Gentlemen of the emphatic and convulsive school, what say you to your dis- 
Odenwald von Herr , advocat von Irland, hoch wohigebo:n und hochgele- jciple | His book 1s among novels what Mr. Chadwick's Oratorio 1s among poems. 
hrt ;"—and then, perchance if you are a solitary wanderer in that distant coun-| We need add no more 


try, you will remember how your spirit was stirred within you—how the bright) a 
eyes which we doubt not are beaming around you now, grew bnghter, as upon | ' 
some quiet evening in ‘the leaty month of June,’ when & toils of the busy day | a iy NOR TRAVIS. * 
were over, you read from the pages of our glorious Maga to the delighted house- CHAPTER THE FIRGT. 
hold—this our history. || It is now forty years since I found myself, for the first time in my life, in the 
| once fashionable city of Bath. I had accompanied thither from London a dear 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON |! friend from whom | had parted two years before at Oxford ; a man as noble as 
. : : ingenuous, as gentle as he was brave. Few men could boast the advantages 
Socal Influences : or Villiers. 3 vols. Newby. enjoyed by Rupert Sinclair. Born of noble blood, of a family whose pee 


This is the book of the season—the book for Punch to quote, and ‘litmarsh’ had been raised upon a foundation of a huge wealth, handsome in person, in 
to review with his “ sad and civil” gravity—the new ‘ Story without an End” lectual, well-informed, enthusiastic and aspiring, he bred a fascination around his 
par excellence ;—the incomparable Bouquet of * flowers of style”! When Mr jexistence which it was difficult to resist. | had already graduated when Rupert 
Disraeli the Younger indulged his fancy in * Alroy,’ he did not dream that) Sinclair entered Christ Church as a gentleman commoner ; I was, moreover, his 
* Social Influences’ were to out-do his lyrical prose. When Mr. Dickens made; |senior by five years, yet from the moment | saw him until the hour of his decease 
a single sentence of the word ‘‘ sometimes,” and printed the crack of a postilion’s’ —with one painful interregnum—we were firm and unflinching friends. He was 
whip, he did not foresee—iho could have foreseen '—how far the dramatic arti- sent to the university, like others of his rank, to acquire such knowledge of men 
hee was susceptible of employment when such a master-spirit as the author of and books as a temporary residence—and that alone—in an atmosphere of min- 
‘ Villiers’ should adopt it. We must entreat the reader to believe that the fol- gled learning and frivolity, is generally supposed to impart. His father looked 

g are bona fide extracts—taken, moreover, at random. Here is a person-'jupon all ook knowledge as sapertluous, except im a parson or a schoolmaster ; 
al description !— ‘his lady mother would have been shocked to find him, whether at Oxford or 

“ Emule cantered through devo to Shetly. Both the Colonel and Miss Evrett) elsewhere, any thing but the gay and fastuonable nonentity which her taste and 
were in, and severally courteous and cordial. In reverting, he had to caged experience had taught her to regard as the perfection of God’s fair creation. 
whether the dormant enmity betwixt the families should interdict the acquaint-|Lord Railton was a courtier, and affected to be a politician ; her tet was a 


“ST the ——'lwoman of fashion. It is su ing to me that, with their views ofa 
ands pon ee ee was shot in the Odenwald, by Herr " duties at Oxford, they should have thought it to for their som 
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the services of one who had — better to offer for his amusement, than the! and the prescriptions torn up. Invitations came and were accepted. A distant 
= learning he had picked up at Eton and elsewhere, to dole out again to the relative of Lady Railton was in Bath. Sinclair visited her, and was the next 
advantage, for the support of himself and widowed mother. | ought rather day # guest at her table. ‘There was another guest there. Her name was Ex). 
to say it was surprising to me then. | have grown wiser since. A tutor was Nor Travis. 
necessary to the position of Lord Railton’s son, and it was my happiness to be ‘Twenty times, on the day I speak of, had Sinclair resolved not to keep his 
chosen the instructor of Rupert Sinclair. Every possible pains had been taken engagement, but to send an apology to Mrs. §Twisleton, and to return to London 
to ruin the intellect and impair the moral faculties of the youth. His earliest: on the following mernmg. He had become tired, he said, of idleness, and the 
teachers had been strictly enjomed to give him no tasks which should subject) frivolities that surrounded us. One word of encouragement from me, and Sin. 
him to the slightest inconvenience, and were forbidden, wnder pain of dismissal.) cla would not have dined with Mrs. Twisleton, would not have met with her 
to ruffle the serenity of his temper, or intercept the slightest movement of lus) who gave the colouring to his future life, would net have blasted every——but 
mind, however cross or wayward. Rupert in his very cradle had been taught, | must not anticipate 
both by precept and example, that his equais in rank were his fellow creatures, General Travis and his family were among the most fashionable of the gay 
and that all below him were creatures, it is true, but the fellows o/ one ano- multitude then resident at Bath. ‘They lived in first-rate style, and gathered 
ther, and not such as he ; that the men to whose virture, diseretion, and conduct, about them all who aspired to a position in that upper world peopled pre-emi- 
he was confided—his reacuers —were—oh, mockery of mockeries !—lis de-| nently by the “ton.” The general was reputed a man of enormous wealth, and 
pendants and inferiors, and necessary to him as his nerse or foot, bul not a whit) his banker's book procured for hun the respect that was denied him in Debrett 
more so! Lord Railton was a tyrant, self-willed and imperious by nature, and! The general was the father of two children—daughters—Elinor and Adela. 
as cold-blooded and selfish as a superadded artistoeratic education could render) His wite was also living. ‘They were all, according to report, essentially dash. 
him. He saw little of his children, whom he territied when he did see them, ing people. So much | knew of them at the period of Sinclair's first aequain. 
and busied himself in this world with little more than the mtrigues and plots of tenee with the ill-fated Elinor 
the political junto to whom he was bound by a community of mterests, rather \iter dinmg with Mrs. ‘Pwisleton, Sinelair altered his mind. His departure 
than affectionately attached. ‘tis my tirm belief that miracles have not ceased) was delayed. Within a day or two he was again invited to Mrs. Twisleton’s, and 
upon the earth. Invisible angels interpose now, as did the living saints of old, agam met the general and bis family. Well, there was nothing to excite sus- 
to repair the faults and infirmities of nature, and by a suspension ef our ordinary) preion m all this! Sinelur seid nothing ; ne observation escaped me. I con. 
Jaws to proclaim the might and mercy of the Divinity. How but by a miracle! cluded that a tew days would put an end to the new interest that had heen raised, 
could the character of Rupert Sinclair have belied the natural reasoning of all) and thet we should return to London as quietly as we had left it. | was griev- 
i mortals, exhibiting the utter annihilation of the intimate connexion of ously mustaken 
cause and effect, and the independence of the infant soul, when God se wills it, Since our arrival im Bath we had been early msers, and our habits generally 
of the machinations of the wicked, and the vicious trifling of the foolish’ ~The) somewhat prunitive. Suddenly Sinclair took it mto his head to walk without me 
sense of the youth had strengthened and mereased under the enervatmg for an hour or se betore breakfast. He mvariably looked flushed and confused 
system which would have destroyed a weaker brain and a less honest heart. | on bis return At least | thonght se. 1 was puzzled, but still [ said noth. 
‘was the tutor of Sinclair, but | suffered hin to sketeh out his own plan of study | ing. 
His mother had not failed to forward we the vial mstructions respecting the L had been favoured by Mrs. Twisleton with one or two mvitations to dimer, 
treatment of her darling child; but had she been silent | should not have meist- but had never cared to accept them. Lreselved, should opportunity again offer, 
ed upon a strict adherence to the college system with one whe, neither in the to accompany Sinclur to this lady's house. Whilst waiting, somewhat impa- 
university nor in the world, to which he was about to be summoned, would be Gently and i vam, for another mvitation from Mrs. Twisleton, a grand ball was 
tasked to remeinber or repeat one syllable of his lessons. (ireat is the tempta-) announced at General ‘Travis’s, and Sinclar was in the number of the favour- 
tion to dwell upon these early days of our attachment . for, alas! a pang must) ed guests tle was requested to brmg hus friend. «His fend” did not re- 
wait upon the pen when it traces the last record of a period unclouded by grief. fuse 
An account of the earliest springtime that promised so fair a summer and har-, Phere were in truth grandeur, profusion, and style suffierent in the entertain 
Vest, is, it is true, not necessary to the main plot of the drama | have undertaken’ ments of that evening No additional outlay could have added to the sumptuous 
to write ; but one of its chief characters can hardly be thoroughly understood) provision that was made for the gratification and delight of every sense. Eye 
without some reference to his*conduct and pursuits previously to the commence- and ear were ravished by the luxunes set before them, and the grosser appetites 
ment of the action. To say that | was prepossessed in favour of my pop! atter were not forgotten What Indian wealth! What princely hospitality ' Well 
first conversation with him, is to say but little. [ was at once surprised, might the general be esteemed the most roval of entertamers. Nobility Jost none 
ighted, and charmed. [| had expected to receive « spoiled child of fortune . 4 of its prerogative im mixing in sueh a scene as this, upon which an emperor might 
iddy, self-willed, arrogant, and overbearmg boy. | met with one whove de- have descended with ne dishonour to tis ermine. | expenenced for a time the 
meanour was gentle, modest, and sedate. A child-lke simplicity governed his full power of the enchantment, and acknowledged, against my will, the sove 
manners ; reflection and sound judgment his discourse. Long before the close reign dommion of Mammon. 1 was presented to my hostess and the general. 
of my young friend's academical career | had gained hus evtire contidence—he, The tormer was a woman of Hity or thereabouts, delicately formed, pale, and 
my heart ; and at the close of it, | had not occasion to change one opinion or ove) somewhat sickly-looking ; there were traces of femme beauty on her counte- 
sentiment entertained for my charge at the commencement of ovr trrendship , se nance, but, such as they were, retreating rapidly before disease or care, or some 
t are the minds of the ingenuous, and ot those whom nature shelters ailment bidden trom the looker-on. She seemed more like a gentle handmaiden 
from the baleful influences of lie. |t must, however, be stated, that m the all) than the mostress of the happy feast. ‘Che general was another race of beings. 
but perfect specimen of humanity presented to the world im the person of Rupert) He stoed «ix feet two, buthy extreme height was moditied by the admirable pro- 
Sinclair, there existed one flaw to convict it of mortality, and to establish ts re-| portions of his frame. He was firmly built. and bot for a perfect unsatisfactory 
lation with universal error, The sinpheity spoken of as characteristic expression im hm countenance, might have been considered one of the handsomest 
of the man, degenerated into weakness, taith im the goodness of his fellow- mien of lis day Thus expression itis not easy to deseribe. Jt proceeded from 
creatures into glaring credulity. [tis a singular fact, and one that must be ac- his eye, and seemed to communicate with all his features, leaving the stamp of 
counted for by those who have made the Mind au especial study, that whilst ne low cunning upon every one. ‘The eve was large and grey, and very restless ; 
man was quicker in detecting the slightest indication of lus own Haperiection im, always in motion, always attempting to convey more than the inner man would 
another, no one could be less conscious of its existence in himselt, or less alive: answer tor, or the observer take for granted. It had a volubility of expres- 
to imposition, the moment it was practised under his own eye, and against Ins sion Like hes tongue, and both bespoke their owner vo efficient actor. 
own good-nature. How many times, during his residence m Oxtord, Rupert’ “ You look magnificent to-mght,” said Sinclair, addressing the general after 
Sinclair became the victun of the unprineipled and the sharper, | will net ven- my introduction. 
ture to say, prepared as I am to assert that no discovery of talseliood and impos- “So, so, with slender opportunities '” said the general. “ See us in London, 
ture ever convinced him of the folly of his benevolence, or of the worthlessness) my young inend No place in the world like London for the exercise of a 
of the objects upon whom his favours had been showered. ‘The world ts said to man's genius—a woman's it should be said, to-night, for Elinor is the presiding 
be divided into two classes ; into those who suspect all men until they are proved) genius here. Have you ever seen these flowers’ Pretty, eh’ Her handi- 
honest, and those who believe all inen honest until they are proved to be lalse.. work. 
The name of Rupert Sinclair might be written inneither category. He notonly — Sinelair trifled a moment withanexquisite specimen of artificial flowers, adom- 
believed the world to be good prior to experience, but he demed it to be bad, let ing an alabaster vase; but he gave no answer 
ience succeed as it might im convicting it of evil. * Have you seen her to-night |” continued the general 
I was exactly two years after Sinclair quitted Oxford, that | received a letter“ Not yet.” 
from him, requesting me to meet him in London as soon after the recerpt of his “She's with the Indian Yahoo, no doubt. He arrived this afternoon, and 
letter as oe Se mem would permit. ‘The long vacation had again com- she will give him no rest. She has engaged him for the first four quadrilles, 
\ pert was no longer a student, or, to speak more correctly, books, that she may hear the natural history of the Chimpanzee without interrup- 
had become the solace of his leisure hours, rather than the business of his life. tion, which her cousin has promised to relate to her at the first convenient op- 
To please his fond and ever foolish wother, he had accepted a commission in the portunity.” 
Guards. The small ainbition of Lady Railton was consummated the moment * Her cousin has arrived then '” asked Sinclair, turning slightly pale. 
her noble boy appeared in her drawing-room “ en grande tenue ;”’ as for the peer, This very day. Our information is quite correct. His mother, the Begum, 
he was too absorbed in his own diplomacy to interfere with that of her ladysbip, is dead, and has left him enough in jewels to purchase an empire. The specie 
in whose knowledge of the world aid sound diseretion he placed unbounded faith. found in chests is immense. A lucky dog, with that brown tace of his! If it 
I attended to the summons of Sinciur without delay. (pon arriving in London, were as black as soot, lie might command a duchess. Elinor and he are first 
I went to his hotel, and found him recovering from a fit of illuess which at one, cousins, and are much attached, although they haven't seen each other for 
period had threatened his life, but of which he had as yet kept his family in ig- years.” ‘ 
norance. He had been recommended by his family physicians to try the waters As the general spoke, music struck up, and a movement in our immediate 
and mild temperature of Bath; and he was willing to obey them, provided | newhbourheed announced the approach of dancers. Amongst them was 4 
would become his companion. My time was my own, and | loved Sinclair tool young and lovely woman. Her arm was in that of a small man, with a copper- 
well tothrow an obstacle in his way, had not the offer itseli been temptation cnough) coloured face and disgusting features. His beautiful partner, more beautiful by 
to one who had passed so many months of physical wactivity, without one hol- the coutrast, looked proud of her prize, which, if | correctly interpreted the ad- 
day, in the dusty gloominess of college rooms. In the course of two days our miring gaze of the assembly, was coveted for one reason or another by every 
ions were made, and we quitted London. dowayer and unmarried woman in the room. I felt an instinctive longing te 
A week glided by in happy idleness. ‘he valid, compelled to keep his room, smother the Yahoo. 
for many hours in the day, was thrown upon his resources, and upon such as! 9 Juexprossibly lovely looked Elinor ravis, as she gracefully led off the merry 
could command for his amusement. ‘The past is always « pleasant subject of dance. She had reached her twentieth year, and was in the full glory of her 
discourse where the speakers are young, and the past is a day of sunshine, still, womanhood. Tall, yet exquisitely moulded, she left nothing for fancy to desire 
lingering and warm. ‘The days we seen were bright enough, and to speak) |or imagination to create. Her dark and animated eye sparkled with living Joy, 
of them was to bring them back in all their recent freshness. Rupert was twenty-, and her perfect features were illuminated by its fire. I had never before behe 
one, and he wondered at the ingratitude of man that called this world a scene of||a creature so richly endowed with natural gifts ; one who united in her person 
strife and misery. | was twenty-six, and as yet without a calamity. | hadnever||so much grace, sculpture, and expression ; and yet, strange to say, the feeli 
known my father ; and had maintained my mother in comfort for many years.—)/all inspired was the very opposite to that which might have been expected. 
J had yet to part with her. The consciousness of beauty was too definitely written upon that brow. That 
Another week, and the invalid was convalescent. The walks were extended|/melting eye had inherited too much of the worldliness that played about the 
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x vision of her sire. Maidenly modesty and retirement were wanting tol! I confess I shall never forgive myself for —— patiently, nay somewhat 
g 


the charms of this darling of nature. His heart had felt her witchery, and his 
spirit was enchained—not utterly and irretrievably, { fondly trusted, for | knew 
his worth, and could not willingly entrust him to such doubtful keeping. Elinor 
Travis was not the wife for Rupert Sinclair. ‘Thanks to the Yahoo, my fears 
at first were not alarming ; still it was vexations cnough to behold the pain with 
which Sinclair evidently regarded the good fortune of the Indian, and the com- 
placency with which the monster received the favour of one of the loveliest of 
her sex. Once during the dance, the change of the figure brought the lady 
within a few feet of Sinclair. Her back was towards him, but, as if aware of 
his vicinity, she turned round and cast the lustre of her full eye upon hun She 
smiled, and archly nodded. Rupert shook like a leaf: the colour mounted to 
his cheek, and his heart beat almost audibly. | grew alarmed. My faith in the 
Yaboo was shaken, and IT trembled for my friend. ‘The position of the dancers 
was again reversed. Elinor faced us. Her eye once more was fixed upon Ru- 
pert, but this time, as | believed, exulting in triumph. Could it be possible that 
she was aware of her influence, and that she inhunanly wifled with this man’s 
affection! What meant that ardent gaze and that triumphant simile’ As the 


general had informed us, so it happened. ‘The Yahoo danced four quadrilles | 


with Elinor, and then vouchsafed the loan of his blackness to other ladies for 
the rest of the evening. Miss ‘l’ravis being at liberty, | proposed to Rupert an 
adjournment to our hotel. ‘Phe gentleman, in answer, started up and secured 
the hand of Elinor for the next dance. His cliair at my side was filled on the 
instant by the general himself. 1 listened and replied to the questions of the 
latter as well as I could, watching every movement, step, and gesture of the 
young sorceress aud her victiny. 

“ ce. friend, Mr. Wilson, is not so gay as usual, What has happened?” 

Nothing.” 

“You return to London, | believe, in ——" 

The general paused. 

“Mr. Sinclair's leave of absence,” | auswered, * will soon expire.” 

“A gentle-spirited man, Mr. Wilson. He does you credit.” 

“He owes me little, general,” | answered.“ Providence has been bountful 
to him.” 

“Strange! And his father, they say, is as great a brute” 

“ Lord Railton,” | said, «is not so amiable as his son.” 

“ Proud and overbearme' But a magnificent rent-ro!l though! Uh 
does not appear aman of the world. Vastly wood-natured, but he wants 
and character.” 

“ Mr. Sinclair does not do himveif justice,” replied. “There nore 
him than meets the eye ” 

“You are a scholar, Mr. Wilson,” suddenly exclaimed the general, “ und cau 
appreciate a literary curiosity. Do me the favour to accompany me to my study 
Ihave a Greek manuscript which | picked up in Samaria, and which they tell 
me is invaluable 

Before I could reply, the general was on his legs, and conducting ue to tn 
room. ‘The dance was still proceeding. 

“Tam a simple man, sir,” said the general when we reached the apartment, 
“and very moderate in my desires. We are often called avaricious when w 
are simply prudent. | despise wealth but for the sake of my children. There,” 
he exclaimed suddenly, showmy ime a jewe!-case there's stuff that would buy 
up Bath.” 

Indeed |” 

«* What do you imagine this to be, Mr. Wilson?” next inquired the general, 
holding up a folded letter 

“TI cannot guess said | 

“ An offer of a peerage. Why should | accept it’ I have no son, and am 
without personal ambition. The world do not give men credit for such self-de 
mal. You are a constant visitor at Sackville Park, | presume’ 

“No,in truth Ihave been there but once.” 

“ Lady Railton doats upon her son, | believ: 

“A very fond mother,” I replied 

The general eyed me suspiciously, and went no further; but he produced 
forthwith his inanuecript from Samaria. it was really a curiosity in its way, be- 
ing a transcript of one of the gospels ina dialect which IT had never before seen, 
and of which, I think, but few specimens can remain. But | had a fidgety de- 
sire to get back to the ball-room, which prevented any thing like a satisfactory 
inspection of the precious document 

“ Shall we return, general '”’ I asked. 

“ By all means,” said the general, evincing at the same time no disposition 
to —— “T trust, Mr. Wilson,” he continued, « that you will be no stranger 
at our house. We are humble people, as you see us, but we have friends at 
court. A man of your talents should command preferment ; but these are sad 
umes, and the best fare ill enough without a helping hand. | stand well with 
the premier.” 

“No doubt, deservediy,” said I. «You have probably seen mucli service, 
general 

“A little, a little ;” replied the soldier with mock humility. “ But as to 
yourself, Mr. Wilson, they must make a bishop of you.” 

* Oh, general!” said I with unnecessary modesty 

“ Ah, but I say they must! Leave that tome. We want sound and good 


men like yourself at the head of the church. Methodism must be put down, | 


It is increasing frightfully. Vigorous and learned men are required to cope 
with it.” ‘ 

“ Methodism,” said I, with becoming warmth, “ is undoubtedly a great curse 
to the church at the present moment, and every honest churchman is bound, to 
the extent of his ability, to oppose its further progress.” 

“ My own words, Mr. Wilson ; and I beg you not to suspect me of flattery, 
when I tell you that half-a-dozen men like yourself would do more to bring 
back a salutary state of things than any legal enactments they could contrive. 
Sinelair hus told me of your energy, high honour, and attainments, and it would 

4 sin to suffer them to be inactive.” 


‘or delight. Notwithstanding the agreeable communications of the general, T 
‘could not thoroughly trost hun; and as for the young lady herself, as T have al- 


‘leaving the remaining portion of the ground in deeper shade. night was 
lovely. Passing the door that led inte the garden, | turned into the latter, al- 
most without a thought. Visitors were there before me, and to escape them I 
retired into the gloom. Within a few yards of me passed the pair of whom IT 
had been in search. The arm of Sinclair was twined around the waist of Eli- 
nor, and his head was bent on the grouud. They advanced, and were soon be- 
‘yond my ken. | still heard their steps ; but suddenly these ceased The lovers 
had stopped, and to my great discomfort they spoke. 

« You do not know him,” said a voice that did no dishonour to the coral lips 
through whieh it came.“ His heart is fixed upon this hated match.” 

“ You smiled upon him, Elinor,” said Rupert, in voice of emotion ; “you 
gave lum hope.” 

“ For your sake, Sinclair, | stniled upon the ian | hated ; for your dear sake. 
‘The least suspicion of the trath, and we are ruined. | cannot have you banished 
from me.” 

“ What is to be done” exclaumed Rupert m despair 

Lecould hear no more. The voices dissolved into whispers, and these soon 
ceased. The fate of Rupert Sinclair was sealed 

Now, what was iny course at this alarming crisis’ What steps did it behove 
ine—the friend, tutor, and counsellor of Rupert Sinclair—to take at such a mo- 
ment as this, when the happiness of his whole life was about to be decided? 
Was there, in fact, any thing todo’ Had not Sinclair already reached that 
point at which remonstrance is vain,and advice impertinent! And why should 
| remonstrate at all’ What had | to say agamst a umon with a lovely and ace 

omplished worun, whose iather lad perhaps wealth evough to buy off the pre- 
judices of Lord and Lady Raulton, had they been ten times as bigoted as they 


really were What could | produce agamst the young lady he rself but a pre- 
judice formed at first sight, aud perhaps as unfounded as it had been hastily 
idopted Was net Simelaur old enough to select his partner for himself; and 


when did mlerference im the delicate affaurs of love ever lead to any thing-but 
the coufuswn of the mtruder, and the acceleration of the mischief he absurdly 
hoped to prevent’ | was at the height of my perplexity when Sinclauw retarned 
tome. heard lus footsteps at the door, and immediately plunged into my bed- 
rouln, 

Next morning | was a awake betimes, but Rupert was up before me. Indeed, 
when | beveld him, | doubted whether he had been to rest at all. He looked 
hagyard and distressed. | took my cue from lias downeast appearance. 

Kupert,” saad J, “itis iny to quit Bath.” 

* When’? 

‘Possibly to-day. ‘To-morrow al Ube furthest 

Ruy ert sighed 

« We return together, | presume |” saad | om continuation. 

Vilson,” auswered Rupert, im a tone of kindness, + | have never deceived 
you yet; [| wall not decenwe you now. Ner shall you suffer in any way from 
agis of mie. | cannot leave thus place. It is not expedient that you should 
stay 


* Your leave of absence soon ¢ Xpure sand 

“| shall not fail to be at my duty, Wilson,” continued Sinclair. “ But there 
is portant busimess to do before | leave this sity 

‘You have entered, Rupert, into some rash engagement.” 

“ Into an engayement—yet; not rashly, | believe ; for I have held consulta- 
tion with my heart—deep, earnest communings, that have sanctioned my fond- 
est inclination.” 
| Jeware, Sinclair ' | auswered. «In some cases, the heart is no safe moni- 
tor; and inclination and conviction become convertible terms.” 

You know my secret, Wilson.” 

eau guess if 

“ You saw her lasi myht. I wished you to see her. I desired to hear from 
your lips « confirmation of the regard she has inspired in one™ 

I shook my head. 

«You are right—you are right,” proceeded Sinclair, hastily. + You shall 
not speak. You shell not even tell me how divine a being Heaven has placed 
within my reach. You shall not be involved in the calamity which an irrevoca- 
ble act may bring upon two whose crime it is to love too well.” 
| «* Rupert,” | replied, “ I am not disposed to desert you at so critical a period 
lof your life. We are both young. You are enthusiastic ; your good opinion of 
mankind has before now led you to error. Have you well pondered on this 
step! Can yourely on Elinor Travis?” 

** What do vou mean!” 

« [sy she as brave as she is gentle—as faithful as she is fair '” 

«1 would answer for her with my life.” 

“ Yes, or with twenty lives, if you had them, for the venture. Yet yon have 
not known her long.” 

- Long enough to value and to love her. Does it require an age to discover 
truthfulness so palpable as hers !” 

«| have done, Sinclair,” said I. “ God grant you may be happy !” 

* You return to London, then !” 

* Such is my intention.” 

“You do wisely. | would net liwe you stay with me. You must be clear 
from all participation in this business, let it end as it may. I know my father, 
His anger and his vengeanee, however undeserved, would fall on you.” 

« Would these were my greatest fears!” | answered, with a sigh. 

« Fear not for me, Wilson. ‘The happiness of your friend is bound up with 
that of Elinor ‘I’ravis, 1 tell you in, all sincerity, 1 cannot live without her. 
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t by a form, which, had it been more femmine, might have served for an angel; for having been cajoled by it into spending one jong half hour with my 
t and as it was, was not sufficiently divine for a mortal woman. Such was my ‘general in his study. I left the room at length, in a state of heroic excitement, 
4 first —— formed almost upon the instant. It never was removed and in time to discover that Rupert Sinclair and his partner had quitted the apart~ 
Sinclair and I looked on. The spirits of Elinor were exuberant. She !a- {:nent in which I had previously left them. 
s poured, as it seemed, under more than ordinary excitement. She langhed and! ‘There remained upon my mind no longer a doubt of Rupert's attachment to 
‘ chatted with her tawny partner with a delight which it was impossible for such \this lovely woman, and | contemplated its issue with no feeling of 
a copper monster to create. The gaiety of the lady had but one effect upon 
é her partner. At short intervals he opened his jaws and exhibited his teeth to 
the company. Having rivalled a hyena in the hideousness of his grin, Le closed jready hinted, she was as adapted to the mild nature of Sinclair as a toa 
; the jaws and hid his molars. Par different was the effect upon another. It took ‘lamb. What would Lord Railton say to the match’ What would Lady Rail- + 
but a very little time to discover that Rupert Sinclair had not been proof against ton do, with her sublimated notions of marquises and dukes’ I deplored the ? 
y ill luck that had brought us to Bath, and resolved to carry the youth back whilst 
. he still remained master of his action But where was he’ I sought him in | 
, vain in every public room of the house. Neither he nor the syren could be j 
found. Vexed and hurt, although I scarcely knew why, | determined to quit 
the place, and to return to the hotel Attached to the ceneral’s house was a 
spacious ple wsure garden, and upon the oecasion of tus fete it was studded with 
» a number of small lamps, which cast a picturesque and oriental gleam in parts 
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Fate decrees our movements. No woman but she has made me conscious of 
that great foundation of love which lies within the bosom of us all—none has) 
had power to direct the stream, and to enchain me, heart 2nd soul to her will.” 
« And should that will,” I quickly urged, * be found as evil as resistless” 
«« Prove it so, and its power ceases on the instant. No; it is resistless be- 
cause virtuous and pure. [| submit to an enchantment, but it is practised by a 
a as good as she is beautiful.” 
t was useless to argue so abstruse a point with so interested and impassioned 
a reasoner. I remai silent. 


“ ope I must exact from you,” contmued Sinclair, “© In passing 
through on, you willnot see my father.” 


«] shall not wait upon his lordship,” | replied. 

« Nor mention, if you please, one syllable of this aflair, should chance bring 
you together. For the present, [ have sufficient reasons for wishing you to keep 

secret sacred. In good time all will be known.” 

«You shall be obeyed, of course.”’ 

« Thanks,” said Sinclair, grasping my hand, and holding it aflectionately © 
«all will be well, I trust.” 

For the rest of the day, the subject was not revived. | begged Sinclair to 
follow his own pleasure, without reference to me, and to leave me to the few 

ts necessary before departure. He insisted, however, upon spending 

the last day with me; and during many hours of well remembered intercourse, 

he evinced a friendliness and affectionate regard such as | had never before ex- 

1 —even from him. We sat together until the early hour of morning 
chid us to our beds. 

“ There is still one thing to say,” said;Sinclair, when we parted for the night, 
«and it had better be communicated now. Heaven knows, Wilson, when and 
where shall be our next meeting. It may be soon, it may be never. Death to 
one of us—a hundred circumstances may intertere between our hopes and their 
fruition. 1 have desired to tell you, many times, what [I am sure you will not 
hear unkindly, although the fear of offending you has kept mesilent. Yet, you 
ought to know it. [am sure your peace of mud willbe secured when you 
know that the present enjoyments of your mother can, under no circumstances, 
ever be decreased. | have taken care, should any thing happen to yoursell or 
me, that her latter dyas shall remain as peacefulas you, her faithful son, have 

them.” 

I would have spoken to my friend and benefactor, but | could not. | shook 
his hand cordially, and an honest tear told him my gratitude. So we parted, as 
T half feared for ever ; for his words and actions were full of evil omen —{ to he 
Continued. | 


THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMEs. 
By Cuartes Mairtann, MD. Longman 
Around Rome the soil of the Campagna ts pierced m every direction by wind 
leries of almost endless extent. One passage and one vault commun 
cates with another in labyrinthine mazes, so complex and so extensive as to 
form avast subterranean city, resembling the most surprising of our mmes 
Here, in those various persecutions of heathen Rome, which preceded the es- 
tablishment of Christianity, the primitive church found shelter, held its serviees, 
buried its dead and was miraculously preserved in its purity and strength 
When, with the revival of learning in the sixteenth century, these gallenes 
were opened and explored, one of the most atlecting spectacles ever witnessed 
was presented to the world. ‘The Christian faith, which then overspread the 
earth, in the fulness of its power, was beheld in these subterranean works nits 
i . Here were the inscriptions which told of the faith and practice of the 
early church ; here the tombs of its martyrs who had attested their beliet with 
their blood ; here pictured representations of the rites they celebrated; here 
the caves in which the humble and the great, the poorest labourers and the 
est nobles, lived together to escape the ruthless massacre that raged with- 
out, surrounded by the rude sepulchres of theu brethren who «slept in peace.” 
Here was a gigantic monument to the truth of Christuenity, no less affecting to 
the heart than convincing to the mind ; proving with what rapulity the doctrines 
of Christianity had spread ; the persecutions and sufferings to which its pro- 
fessors had cheerfully submitted by reason of the hope that was in them, and 
the identity of the primitive church, m all its belict and practice, with the 
Scripture record. 


Of the relics and inscriptions found in these excavations a inuseum was es- 


tablished in Rome. It still exists ; and from its most instructive and interesting 
records this volume has been constructed. ‘Though not wholly original, tor 
several learned authors have preceded Dr. Maitland in his researches, tt is yet a 
remarkably ingenious and scholarly book, which will be valued not only by those 
who feel interested in Christian antiquities, but by all who would trace the early 

of our religion, and mark how truly seriptural it continued for those 
centuries of its progress before it became corrupted by admixture with the ideas: 
and usages of heathenism. 

The author’s explanation of the origin of the catacombs is clear and sensible. 
Beneath the soil of the Campagna was a deep layer of fine sandstone, which 
formed an excellent cement. As Rome grew on all sides, this sand beeaine 
valuable, and extensive excavations were made. ‘The labourers at this work 
formed a class by themselves, with usages and modes of life distinct from the 
other dwellers of the city. It was natural that the religion which proclaimed 
the great truth ef the equality of all mankind in the sight of God, and which 
pet. yma to look to the future as a reward for all the irregularities and muse 
ries of the present state—which had selected fishermen and publicans for its 

Id be received gladly by the neglected and enslaved population 
of the sand-caves In these dark and dreary excavations it must have been « 


sublime spectacle to behold some Christian apostle, fresh from the land of mura- | 


cle and revelation, gathering round him an audience of the despised outcasts of 
imperial Rome, enlightening their minds with brighter truth than ever 
dawned on the mind of ancient sage or philosopher, filling their hearts with ho- 
lier and grander hopes than the proudest ambition could inspire, teaching that 
martyrdom was more glorious than empire, and that death was but a sweet and 

ing sleep—the prelude to a new birth and to an immortal existence 
When the church, which had found a refuge in these gloomy vaults, no longer 
required Iment, the caves were still used as burial-places of the Chris- 
tian dead, and the tombs esteemed sacred, as containing the bodies of the ear- 
liest martyrs and fathers of the church. 

Dr. Maitland gives much curious detail as to the construction of the cata- 
combs. ‘The galleries not only winded and branched off in an mtinite variety) 
of directions, but ascended and descended by flights of steps. Sometimes they 
were partially lit, by holes pierced in the roof above, but more often left entirely) 
in darkness: they had to be illuminated with torches. Those who sought a 


refuge here in tunes of persecution were probably supported by thew ate 


from without; and the intricacy of the afforded an effectual security 
agaist the admission of enemies. Dr. Maitland has some interesting passages 
on 

| THE CATACOMBS AS ABODES OF THE LIVING. 

| “Jt appears from a number of testimonies, not, perhaps, of any great value 
individually, though of some weight when combined, that the early confessors 
\were at times sentenced to work im the sand-pits. ‘This species of punishment 
‘is referred to in many Acts of the Martyrs, and especially those of Marcellus, 
where we are told that the Emperor Maximian * condemned all the Roman 
‘soldiers who were Christians to hard labour ; and in various places set them to 
work, some to dig stones, others sand.” He also ordered Cinacus and Sisinnus 
to be strictly guarded, condemning them to dig sand, and to carry it on their 
shoulders. Morins and his companions were sentenced to the same employ- 
ment. ‘There is also a tradition in Kome that the baths of Diocletian were built 
from the materials procured by the Christians. That the catacombs were 

‘out well known to them is evident; for every part was completely taken pos- 
session of by them and furnished with tombs or chapels; paintings and inseri 
tions belonging to our religion are to be seen everywhere ; and for three hur 
dred years the entire Christian population of Rome found sepulture in those 
recesses. 

«The fact that the catacombs were employed as a refuge from persecution 
rests upon good evidence, Lotwithstanding objections that have been made, 
founded upon the narrowness of the passages, the difficulty of supporting life, 
jand the risk of discovery incurred by seeking concealment m an asylum so well 


| known to their enemies. ‘These objections searcely apply to a temporary resi- 


idence below ground im times of danger; and it is not pretended that the cata- 
‘combs were mbabited under other circumstances. In the excavations at Ques- 
nel, not only persons, but cattle. contrived to support existence: added to 
which we have, as will be seen presently, the direct testunony of several writers. 
Had the intricacies of the catacombs been well known to the heathen anthori- 
jues, or the entrances limited in number to two or three, they would doubtless 
have afforded an imsecure asylum. But the entrances were numberless, scat- 
tered over the Campagna for miles , and the labyrinth below so occupied by the 
Christians, and so blocked up in various places by them, that pursuit must have 
been almost useless. ‘The Acts of the Martyrs relate some attempts made to 
overwhelm the galleries with mounds of earth, m order to destroy those who 
jwere concealed within: but, setting aside these legends, we are credibly in 
formed that not only did the Christians take refuge there, but that they were 
lalso oceasionally overtaken by thew pursuers ‘he catacombs have become 
illustrious by the actual martyrdom of some noble witnesses to the truth. Xystus, 
Bishop of Rome, together with (Quartus, one of his clergy, suffered below 
ground inthe tune ef Cuprian. Stephen |. another Bishop of Rome, was 
traced by heathen soldiers to his subterranean chapel: on the conclusion of di- 
vine service he was thrust back mto lis episcopal chau and beheaded. The 
letters of Christrans then living refer to such scenes with a simplicity that dis- 
pels all wea of exaggeration; while their expectation of sharing the same fate 
affords a vivid picture of those dreadful times. 

* An authentic history of Stephen durmg his long residence m the catacombs 
would be surpassed im interest by few narratives in the ecclesiastical archives. 
A few incidents have been handed down to us. From time to time he was con- 
sulted by his clergy, who resorted to him fer advice and exhortation. On one 
occasion, a layman named Hippolytus, himself a refugee, sought the bishop’s 
cell to reveive struction regarding a circumstance that preyed upon his mind. 
Paulina, his heathen sister, together with her husband Adrian, were in the habit 
of sending provisions by their two children to Hippolytus and his companions. 
The unconverted state of these relations, by whom his bodily life was su 5 
weighed heavily upon hn, and, by the advice of Stephen, a plan was laid for 
detammg the children, se that the parents were forced to seek them in the ca- 
vern, Every argument was used by Stephen and Hippolytus to induce their 
benefactors to embrace the faith, aud, though for the time ineffectual, the de- 
sired end was at length accomplished. ‘Tradition adds, that they all suffered 
martyrdom, and were buried in the catacombs. 
| Inthe tune of Diocletian, the Christian Cats ts said to have lived eight 
\years in the catacombs, and to have terminated this long period of confession 
iby undergomg martyrdom. Even as late as the year 352, Liberius, Bishop of 
‘Rome, took up his abode in the cemetery of St. Agnes during the Arian perse- 
cution.” 

In all the monuments, rude sculptures, and mseriptions found in this refuge of 
the early church, there is nothing the author conceives contrary to the plam 
sense of Seripture. 

«The merely classical student, unless in search of the vernacular language 
of ancient Rome, will tind little im these imseriptions to repay the trouble of pe- 
rusing them. A few obsolete and barbarous expressions, the gradual origin of 
the cursive character, and the uncertam pronunciation of some consonants, in- 
deated by the varied modes of writing the same word, are not the most inter- 
esting point of investigation suggested by these monuments. Better purposes 
are served by their examination, masmuch as they express the feel of a 
body of Christians, whose leaders alone are known to us in history. he fa- 
thers of the church live in their voluminous works; the lower orders are only 
represented by these simple records, from which, with searcely an exception, 
sorrow and complaint are banished ; the boast of suffering, or an appeal to the 
revengeful passions, is nowhere to be found. One expresses faith, another hepe, 
athird charity. ‘The genms of primitive Christianity, « ‘To believe, to love, and 
to suffer,” has never been better illustrated. ‘These “sermons in stones” are 
addressed to the heart, and not to the head—to the feelings rather than to the 
taste ; and possess additional value from being the work of the purest and most 
influential portion of the “ Catholic and Apostolic Church” then in existence. 

«The student of Christian archwology must never lose sight of the distine- 
tion between the actual relics of a persecuted church and the subsequent labours 
of a superstitious age. When Christianity, on the cessation of its troubles, 
emerged trom those recesses, and walked boldly on the soil beneath which it had 
been glad to seek concealment, the humble cradle of its infaney became a prin- 
cipal object of veneration, alinost of worship. To decorate the chapels, adorn 
by monuments the labyrinths of sepulchres, and pay an excessive regard to all 
that belonged to martyrs and martyrdom, was the constant labour of succeed- 
ing centuries. Henee arises a chronological conlusion, which calls for caution 
m deciding upon the value of any inference that may be drawn from these sour- 
\ces, respecting points of doctrine. Yet it a not be amiss to premise general- 
ily, that im the inscriptions contained in the Lapidarian Gallery, selected and 
arranged under Papal superintendence, there are no prayers for the dead (unless 
ithe forms, *‘ May you live,’ * Mav God refresh you,’ be so construed) ; no addres- 
jses to the Virgin Mary, nor to the Apostles or earlier Saints ; and, with the ex- 
ception of ‘ eternal sleep,’ ‘ eternal home,’ &c., no expressions contrary to the 
plain sense of the Scripture} And ifthe bones of the martyrs were more hon- 


| 
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oured, and the privilege of bemg interred near them more valued, than the sim- trates less the Redeemer’s life than a dark page in history of Christendom. 
- y of our re would warrant, there is, in this outbreak of enthusiastic To this school of art, which comes down almost to the tenth or eleventh century, 


towards heroic defenders of the faith, no precedent for the adoration the western world added sculpture, forbidden by the iconoclast zeal of the East ; 
paid to them by a corrupt age. but both divisions of Christendom underwent the same fate ; the sky of sacred 


is buried with a prayer that ‘she may live im the Lord Jesus.’ But most of all, covery of thousands in the catacombs. cubicula clara, or chapels open to 
the cross in its simplest form is employed to testify the faith of the deceased : the day, were rare ; perhaps they did not exits till after the last persecution, 


In other passages the author speaks still more strongly : ceremonial use, against which the Homily energetically declaims, to 
«“ When we reflect upon the trials which awaited the church, and, the have been generally connected with idolatry, excepting in the ease of Jew- 
combined powers of earth and hell which menaced its earliest years, it is impos- !sh ritual, and to have been unknown to Christians until after the time of Con- 
sible not to recognise the fostermg care of a heavenly Hand, in thus providing stantine. 
a cradle for the mfant community. Perhaps to the protection afforded by the ‘The burning of lights is specified among the idolatrous nites forbidden by the 
catacombs, as an impregnable fortress from which persecution always failed to lheodosian code: ++ Let no one, m any kind of place whatsoever, im any city, 
dislodge it, the Church in Rome owed much of the rapidity of its triamph ; and burn lights, offer mcense, or hang up ands, to senseless idols.” Vigilanti 
to the preservation of its earliest sanctuaries its ancient superiority in discipline im reference to the custom of using lights dive service, exclaims: We al- 
and manners. ‘The customs of the first ages, stamped indelibly on the walls of most see the ceremonial of the Gentiles introduced into the churches under 
the catacombs, must have contributed to check the spirit of innovation soon ob- tence of religion : piles of candles lighted while the sun is still shming; and 
servable throughout Christendom : the elements of a pure faith were written everywhere people kissing and worshipping | know not what: a litle dust ina 
‘with an iron pen, in the rock, for ever ;” and if the church of after times had |small vessel wrapped up in a precious cloth. Great honour do such persons 
looked back to her subterranean home, ‘to the whole of the pit whence she was Tender to the biessed martyrs, thinking with miserable tapers to illumine those 
digged.’ she would there have sought in vain for traces of forced celibacy, the whom the Lamb, in the midst of the throne, shines upon with the splendour of 
invocation of saints, and the representation of Deity in painting or sculpture. His majesty.” This passage proves that V tus, who must have known 
Whatever dates may be attributed to other remains, this fact is certain, that well the customs of Paganism, was struck with the resemblance between them 
the Lapidarian Gallery, arranged by the hands of the modern Romanists, con ard the rites newly introduced into the church. 
tains no support whatever for the dogmas of the Council of Trent. Resting | Dr. Maitland’s work is written in a style equally distinguished by 
upon this distinction, virtually drawg by themselves, between what belongs to a and Protestantism. His labour has plainly been one of love. Hm explanations 
pure age, and what to the time of innovation, we may safely refer to the latter are clear, and assisted by some neat engravings, which convey an adequate 
a number of inscriptions of doubtful date, preserved in the vaults of St. Peter's, idea of the carvings on the pee tombs of early Christians. And not ouly 
which contain prayers to the Virgin Mary, and other peculiarities of Romanist, is the work decisive as to the scriptural spirit of the primitive church, but it 
. ‘The history of Christendom as weil as that of Art supplies the means {forms a conclusive historical argument tothe truth of Christianity. The faith 
of fixing the of many such monuments ; for mstance, the time of Vigilantius Clirst delivered to the world is here shown subsisting in all its origmal purity, 
when some bishops, moved by his arguments, refused to ordain unmarried dea- with the heavenly whiteness of its robes, unstained by the sins of ambition, by 
cons, cannot be confounded with an age in which the celibacy of the clergy be-, the vices of power, by the corruptions of fable, or by the rites of heathenism. 
came compulsory ; nor can we easily mistake for the work of a century that, We cannot magine a better companion to Gibbon’s history than this able and 
knew enly the sign of the cross in its simplest? form of two straight lines, the pious volume, or one that more effectually neutralizes the poison of that histo- 
wretched representation of the Passion, in a crucifix the size of life, smeared man’s prejudice and bigoted unbelief—London Paper. 
with the unitation of blood, and surmounted by a crown of actual thorns.” 
Passing from a general description of the catacombs, the author examimes in 3 
detail the most remarkabi: of those monuments that have been preserved. He. 
gives in some cases exact transcripts of the rude mscriptions traced some se-| In what words shall | descrine a being of whom every oue has a diflerent im- 
venteen or eighteen centuries back, but it ts not necessary here to do more) pression! The coquette! Is she not of all climes, ot all complexions, of all 
than note the translations. Here 1s a remarkable | styles of beauty and of grace that have ever manifested themselves on the 
EPITAPH TO THE MEMORY OF ALEXANDE R. ‘earth! What two persons will agree as to the traits of her portrait! As well 
“In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, and his body |might I attempt to describe the rainbow by one of its hues, and expect all man- 
rests in this tomb. He lived under the Emperor Antonine, who, foreseeing kind to say the description was right, as to give an idea of the coquetie by one 
that great benefit would result from his services, returned evil for good. specimen alone. Yet, like artists, I must draw from a single model, the most 
For, while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to the true God, ha was led perfect of its kind. The discerning will recognise in it the type of a wide class 
away toexecution. , sad times | in which sacred ntes and prayers, even of being, as the florist at once names the rose, though it be crimson, or amber, 
in caverns, afford no protection to us. What can be more wretched than or white, or the tulip, no matter what are the lines and the hus of its stripes, 
such a life ? and what than such adeath' when they could not be buried The coquette! I see her yet. She is im deep mourning, but the black is bril. 
by their friends and relations—at length they sparkle in heaven. He has iant with bugles here and there, and shines with exquisite lustre, from contrast 
scarcely lived, who has lived in Christian times.” with the alabaster shoulders that rise above it. Her aur is pensive and down- 
From these words it is to be inferred that Alexander was praying in the cata- cast, and, thongh her cheek 1s radiant with a warm blush, some lingering traces 
combs when discovered by the emissaries of Antonine. This event belongs to of indisposition seem hovering about her as if to mark her kindred with mor- 
the fifth persecution, which began in the year 161. The second Antonine is tality. Her hair, of the deepest jet, is set out on each side of the face m wide 
here intended, the first emperor of that name having been frien¢ly to the Chris- lbands, as you sometunes see when a dealer would heighten the value of his 
tians. stone, a diamond of price, placed in a deep border of black setting. Behind, 
A number of circumstances in this inscription are worthy of notiee—the be-| her hair ts gathered into a plain Grecian knot, and from it fall some weepers of 
inning, in which the first two words (Alexander mortuus), as leading us to ex- black, which seem continually endeavouring to kiss the neck beneath u, which 
pect a lamentation, break out into an assurance of glory and immortality—the |resists their blandishments. Her eyes are frmged—gracious order of Prova 
description of the temporal insecurity in which the believers of that time lived— dence '—by jong lashes which are cast downwards, revealing only momentary 
the difficulty of procuring Christian burial for the martyrs—the certainty of their glimpses of the liquid and lustrous orbs that confound you when you encounter 
heavenly reward —and, lastly, the concluding sentence forcibly recalling the ‘the full rays of their splendour. The lips are remarkable for their ripe fulness, 
words of St. Paul, ‘as dying, yet behold we live ;’ and again, «I die daily.’ \|and their transparent skin ; there are volumes of wooing eloquence in their co- 
Nothing is more remarkable in these inscriptions than the firm faith reposed) lral life. Her person is admirable for its roundness, and when she rises for its 
in the promise of immortality. ‘Thus, on one stone is carved :—* The dormito- |symmetry. Her foot—her foot you never see ; timid and shy, it retreats always 
ry (or sleeping place) of Elpis.’ On another, ‘ Victorina sleeps.’ Again, ‘ Zo- |beneath the shelter of her full and flowing dress, for the coquette is true to her 
ticus laid here to sleep :’ and + Gamelia sleeps in peace.’ inature. to the very points of her toes. The coquette is known to you before 
The chapter on the gradual change of the simple cross carved on monumen- you have distinguished her in the circle , she has been too constant in her affec- 
tal stone, as a rude symbol of the believer “in Christ, the first and the last,” is |tion and her care ; but she is recovering, that is good news, from a fever. From 
very curious and instructive. After the richly-jewelled crucifixes came pain- a fever! Do not be alarmed, there is no fear of infection—from a fever of the 
tings and sculpture of the Passion, and thus religion became degraded by the nerves! You stand apart respecting her sorrow ' Chance throws you toge- 
manifestation of objects unfit for representation. ' ther. You address her timidly! What a thrill of rapture pervades your frame 
“Thus it is that we find the spirit of Christianity regularly undergoing that whea you find she knows you already by report—that she ts acquainted with 
transformation which in the middle ages reduced it to the condition of a dismal your name—that she has had your signature in her possession. She has read 
creed : the cheerful conceptiuns of the early church, itself nursed in scenes of, what you have written! she thinks it admirable! You are overwhelmed by 
horrible realities, were too simple and refined for after times. The Byzantine flattery trom such lips You stand disconcerted and abashed, and then she 
paintings, contained in the cabinets of the Vatican library, forcibly display the) wakes up from the beauty of her repose and shows you, author, novelist, critic, 
taste of the dark ages. In that small museum, deserving of much more atten- as you are, how poor are all your fancies, how faint your dreams, how colourless 
tion than it receives, may be traced the harsh tone of feeling that would ever your words in comparison with her own language. You are roused by her ani- 
connect religion with terror and disgust. ‘Ihe subjects of those paintings are mation and her frankness. You strive, in turn, to entertain her, though your 
nearly always distressing : the Divine Infant, with a heavy contracted counten- efforts seem awkward to yourself! You get rid of commonplace topics—you 
ance, destitute of youthtul expression, excites no sympathy for the helpless off-have done with the merits of mutual friends. You suffer her to catch glimpses 
spring of the him ; and the “manof sorrows,” a more usual object of repre-|of your own soul, and you tell her whatever you think will please her by its no- 
sentation, covered with triangular splashes of blood, with a face indicative of |velty. She adores music, though she does not play, at least but indifferently ; 
hopeless anguish, intense in expression, and not deficient in execution, illus-||and you murmur to her the last inspiration of Donizetti—conceived, you alone 
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it may | ancient church appears in the as countenance, iis proper sun, a more | 
Lapidarian Gallery in a somewhat more favourable light than in the writings of trous light over its scenes of woe; till the last glimmering of divine majesty 
the fathers and historians. [t may be that the sepulchral tablet is more con- s#ffered total eclipse from the exclusive display of agonised humanity.” 
genial to the display of pious feeling than the controversial epistle, or even the In ike manner the ingenious author traces the origin of other rites, as the 
much-needed episcopal rebuke. Besides the gentle and amiable spirit every church, merging from the catacombs, rose in splendour and power :— 
where breathed, the distinctive character of these remains is essentially Chris- THE USE OF TAPERS ON ALTARS. ) 
tian ; the name of Christ is repeated in an endless variety of forms, and the ac-_ In a church whose meetings were held below ground, artificial light was a i 
tions of His life are figured in every degree of rudeness of execution. The sec- necessary accompaniment to every service. Some persons have viewed in this 
ond person of the Trinity is neither viewed in the Jewish light of a temporal custom the the origi of tapers, employed in the daytime by Romanists; and 
Messiah, nor degraded to the Socinian estimate of a mere example, but is in- have wished to consider the continuance of candles in churches as a thank-of- 
vested with all the honours of a Redeemer. n this subject there is no reserve, fering for liberty to worship God in the upper air; a grateful recollection of 
no heathenish suppression of the distinguishing features of our religion - on former privatious and coneccalment. But history seems to contradict so favoura- 
stones innumerable appears the Good Shepherd, bearing on his shoulders the |ble a construction of the orginal motive of * candle religion,” and to re- 
recovered sheep, by which many an illiterate believer expressed his sense of fer it undemably to a different source. 
rsonal salvation. One, according to his epitaph, + sleeps in Christ ;’ another| ‘The general habit of using lamps, mostly of terra cotta, is proved by the dis- 
and whatever ignorance may have prevailed regarding the letter of Holy Writ) when the fear of discovery no longer an aperture trom 
or the more mysterious doctrines contained in it, there seems to have been no But the employment of artificial bght for the mere purpose of rendering ob- 
want of apprehension of that sacrifice, ‘ whereby alone we obtain remission of Jects visible is quite distinct from the ceremonial use of it, whether to illuminate 
our sins, and are made partakers of the kingdom of Heaven.’ ” the shrine of a saint, or to “do vain honour to the Father of Li ” This 
We | 
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a ifore he began to “a he placed himself up ‘to the neck in the water of the 


4 pee tg Pasquale.” Her eyes are fixed on a painting, and you tell/ Jumna. As soon as he had sung a strain or two, the river began to be hot, 

ideainoben a of Horace Vernet — the last figure Delaroche has and at length to boil, and his body was blistered all over. In this condition he 

— oe I apoleon. You have heard but that ee lively story) begged of the emperor to suspend his commands; but he was inexorable, and 

7 — = Marquise de la S— » and you pour it into her ear. You! demanded a further proof of the powers of this Raug. Poor Naik Gopaul sang 

cna mo ar he plot of Dumas received from his own lips, before he has written) on ; the flames burst out from him, and he was consumed to ashes. These 

tell: her for the scenes. Have you pleased her! You cannot) and many other anecdotes are in the mouths of the most sensible of the natives ; 

y ion are exhilarated, her lips smile. You follow the direction of her and, what is more, they are implicitly believed. The effect produced by Mai 
trembling, and see with what a delighted air she has wafted half a) Muloor Rang was immediately rain. And it is told that a singing girl sav 

anton ting words—no more—from the tips of her tapering fingers to a) Benga! from famine once by exerting the power of her voice in this Raug, and 

youth at adistance. You have still ears for her wit, but you cannot bringing a timely fall of rain for the rice-erops. When I inquire for people able 

| } Se She laughs at your gtavity—she has found you out for a dull pre- to sing and produce the wonderful effects, | am gravely answered that the art 

lg nar 7 you have been drinking some of that stupid heady English! is now almost lost, but that there are still persons of that description in the 

f port, t she would not have spoken to you had she known it. Yet,when| West of India But inguire in West of India, and they will tell that, if any 

‘| pare t to retire, she alone of the circle extends to yon her hand, deli-| remain, they must be in Bengal.” 

of —— mm its spotless and embroidered glove, with the charming frankness! During Sir Gore’s residence in Persia we meet with the following novelties ; 

with an expression like sunlight—for this Vistini | “Upon the 14th April the Persian ambassador, Mirza Abul Hasan, received 

oan pee smiles as sacrifices the victims at her as should she! the melancholy intelligence of the death of his only son. Sir Gore Ouseley im- 

} etait again, you will be in a less stolid mood, and will endeavour to mediately addressed him a note of condolence, and, on the following day, called 

auaeet : something new. Something new! Is your mind then so des-| upon him ; +I could not,’ he remarks, ‘help blending my tears with his. It is 

fancy ; have you been praised for a poet without cause’ Ungrateful \singular,’ he proceeds, ‘ that he told us on board ship of having had a dream, in 

old - a eae fever meet you more, [ will surround you with) England, of losing a tooth ; and as in a former instance it foreboded the death 

—— “- revolution who will prose to you of battles they took no part|/of a beloved brother, he felt assured, he said, that he had in this also lost some 

«| 9 ant ists whose souls are in railways and railway scrip—with dull po-| dear friend. We laughed at the time, bat he made me put down the date ; 

sf liticians who swear by Thiers and Guizot—with coxcombs whose world knows) and to-day, on comparing dates, it appears that his dream occurred on the 
no wider circumference than the rim of their own hats, and whose ideas are li-| very day of his son's death.” * ° 

Ad mited a by the tip of their own boots—with little storrytellers who are) «The winter of 1812-1813 was probably attended with few events, and not 

—_ heroes of their own tales—with those intolerable newsmongers who! cheered by the slow progress of the negotiation between Russia and Persia. In 

i the Poon to you in the evening, item by item, the contents of the Debats and) March 1813, the ambassador remarks: « Having purchased a very handsome 

4d - orn you read while you were at breaktast, and give you a mangled horse for 170 tuman’s, I had an opportunity of establishing a fact which I had 

j versten last criticism of Jules Janin, as if you had not that already by, often heard of the real Turkoman horses, but never witnessed before. As the 


; ss will not even wait so long for my revenge. You challenged me to, spring came forward, his blood, | suppose, imcreased in heat, and veins in his 
, you m my next article. | will obey you in a way you little think of | neck opened in places whieh be could not reach to bite, and once or twice veins 
present your portrait, drawn with the strictest truth—that truth which started whilst | was riding him, and consequently | could see that it occurred 
per have never dared to whisper in your ear—and while you read you without any outward help, such as rubbing or biting them. It appears that this 
hall confess—without being able to dispute the accuracy of one stroke in the |singular circumstance only occurs to Turkoman horses, and it is reconed a mark 
picture—* Here at least is something new.” of their being very high-bred horses.’ The swelling and bursting veins of hor- 
. |\ses of pure blood would seem, therefore, to be an ascertamed fact. * * * 
tf $ PERSIAN POETS AND POETRY. « During my stay here (the Diary records), | occupied myself daily in visi- 
i a Notices of Persian Poets ; with critical and explanatory Remarks.| ung such places as appeared worthy the notice ot an antiquary The most cu- 
i rious article in that way is a rock in the valley of Makteran, about five miles 


know, in what a sad and darkened state—more sweet and dreamlike than the 


if 


4 


it 


late Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley. ‘Io which is prefixed a Memoir 

j the Author, by the Rev. James Reynolds, M.R-AS., and Secretary to the from Hamadan, under the mountain Alwerd, called Ganj-Nameh, or history of 
' 7 Oriental Translation Committee. London, W. Allen and Co.; Paris, Du-| ‘the Treasure, for every writing in this country that cannot be deciphered 1s Im- 
‘ rat. -. mediately set down as the ‘directions to a hidden treasure.’ ‘There are two 
Gore Ouseley died as this work was passing through the press; but it is| oblong squares cut to an even surface in a large granite rock, a little above a 
fortunate for his literary memory that so fully competent and able an individual stream of fine clear water, and near a spot where it forms a pretty cataract. 
has undertaken not only to see his labours put properly before the world, but At first sight it strikes one as asculpture of Shahpur and the Sassamian mon- 
ad 9h x to them a biographical sketch: of great simplicity and interest. archs, because the shape of the squares, the species of rock, and the situation 
Gore Ouseley belonged so an ancient English family, a branch of which near a clear stream, are exactly what one remarks at Shahpur, near Kavrun,— 
settled in Ireland, where his elder brother, Sir William, and himself were born at Firuzabad,—at Nakhshir Rostam,—at Rei—at Bisitoon,—and, in short, at 
the latter event in 1770. Early in life he went to India in a mereantile capa-, every place where they have left memorials of their greatness. On a close ap 
city, andjmet Sir W. Jones. In process of time he was engaged in the public! proach, however, I found the squares divided into three pages, as it were, of 
service, and resided at the court of Oude, conducting affairs highly to his own unequal size, and completely covered with well-formed Perse; elitan or arrow- 
reputation and to the interests of those by whom he was employed. In 1805!|headed characters, precisely siuular to those at Persepolis and Murghab ; and 
he returned to Europe, and married in 1806 ; was created a baronet in 1808, this, in fact, is only the third place uw Persia in which | have seen or heard of 
and was sent ambassador to Persia at a very important epoch, after uegotia- them. ‘The sumilarity of the scenery induced 4 supposition (which I adopt 
tions had been opened by the Shah sending a Persian minister to England. with great reluctance) that possibly the arrow-headed character is coeval with 
Some of his letters and a diary during this long series of years enable Mr the Peblavi, but that the former was only used for solemn funerals or religious 
Reynolds to impart much variety to his otherwise brief memoir, as well as purposes, and the latter for worldly ones, svch as triumphs and the pom of 
On a hill which commands the city is yet to be seen two ancient ‘Takht 
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make interesting additions, to Sir William Ouseley’s published narrative ; and) war 

ary from these we offer a few passages, which, we think, cannot fail to be read (although of sinaller dimensions), similar to those at Murghab and Persepolis, 
‘ q (notwithstanding the distance of date) with gratified feelings. In 1792 a letter and now nearly dilapidated. We were mtocned that there had been inserip- 
44 to his brother makes acurious mention of music, to which he was much at-||tions on some of the stones that formed it, but all our effortsto get a sight of 
ne F tached, and a singular proficiency in which seems to run in the bleed of the oue proved inetiectual. ‘The next building any way curious 1s a species of tem- 
ee : ; 1 iple, of ten sides, of [with] the origin of which nobody seems acquainted. The 
Bann “«] have laid by this Persian book (on music), as! tell you; but at times) foundation, and abont three feet above ground of it, are composed vf stones, 
i i but the rest is built ot bricks of equal sizes, and uncommonly well cemented 


curiosity, and a most inordinate lust for exploring musical secrets, makes 
me take it up. 1 can therefore hardly answer your questions. ‘Che Hin- together. [t is called the ‘Temple of Sacrifice ; and the people have a confused 
dostan music a gamut consisting of notes like ours, which being re-| notion that, some seven hundred years ago, some Uzbeg ‘Tartars worshipped in 
peated in several ost, nons, or octaves, form in all twenty-one nature! notes 
erga in hopes of finding their mode of notations; and that they had a ta- « June 20th, 1813, Chapakuli. Our road to-day was good and pleasant. On 
blature of some kind I am almost confident. ‘This manuscript is written in a our left lay the mountam Baghamalis, on or close to which we could see three 
very easy style ; yet the science of music is so little cultivated now, that out One of them had a fort built on a hill, which looked respec- 
of the Munshis who have looked into jt (and I have shewn it to many), not one! table at a distance. On inquiry | found it was called Takht-i-Sulaiman ; but 
has been able to explain a page of it. Nor should we wonder at !t, as amongst so incurious are all Persians, that although it is not more than six or seven 
ourselves a man who has not studied music would be puzzled to tell the mean- miles from our encampment, the people of the village were themselves nearly 
ing of the words counterpoint and descant, particularly if they had been hun- #s ignorant as those of Chapakuli; but what they wanted in the way of infor- 
dreds of years out of use and practice. My only hope of discovering these latent, mation they made up in civility and alacrity in shewing me every place worthy 
treasures is my knowledge of music, which, with a little study of Sanserit, of notice. ‘The object from which the place takes its name is an immense 
will, I think, enable me to write something like an analysis of the Hindu music granite slab of irregular form, about nine feet long by six and a half wide, and 
one of these days. As to the practical part of it, I am perhaps more conyer- sixteen inches thick, placed horizontally on two side rocks like supporters, and @ 
sant in it than most of the natives. The Raugs and Rauginees (for a deserip-/ mud wall at the back ; the space under the slab 1s not above two feet from the 
tion of which I refer you to the ‘Asiatic Researches’) are the most ancient ground. ‘The whole is situated near a beautiful spring which gushes from a 
compositions we have account of. ‘The five first Raugs owe their origin to rock about five yards from it, and over it in modern days has been built a dome 
Mahidis, who produced them from his five heads. Parbuttu his wife construc- of sun-burnt bricks and mud. Ina space of one hundred yards square, a great 
ted the sixth. Boimha composed the thirty Rauginees. ‘These melodies are many springs rise and supply water for a pretty large village. The tradition 
in a peculiar genus, and, of the three ancient genera, I ‘think resemble the en- amongst the villagers 1s, that Solomon came here for one night, and said his 
harmonic most. The more modern compositions are of that termed diatonic, prayers upon the slab, which they tlunk clearly proved by his writing and seal 
as you'll perceive by ‘Gul Buddum thoo humsee.’ The Raughs and Raugi- upon it; the two deep holes they suppose to be the sockets to receive the 
nees I have postponed setting to music till I read more of my manuscript, as poles of his canopy. As the granite has veins of other stone in it, some parts 
our system does not mupely notes or signs proper to express the almost imper-| are so decomposed as entirely to prevent me trom copying the inscription so 
ceptible elevations depressions of the voice in these melodies. The time, correctly as | wished. It had the appearance more of talismanic or cabalistic 
too, is broken and very irregular; the modulations frequent and very wild. figures than any written character I have ever seen, except that two of the lei- 
The effects produced by two of the six Raugs are more extraordinary than ters or figures are one of the four sculptures near Shuraz at Murghab or Mur- 
those ascribed to any of the modes of the ancients, though to us so incredible. | ghan. After sketching the place, and copying the sculpture, the villagers took 
“Mia Tonsina, a wonderful musician in the time of King Akber, sang one of ‘me to what they considered a great curiosity, but of which they had no tradi- 
the Raugs in midday. The powers of his music were such that it instantly! tion. It was two large stones in the form of slabs, which they called the Mo- 
became night, and the darkness extended in a circle round the palace as fer as’ ther and Daughter, The decomposition of the stone had not so destroyed the 
the sounds of his voice could be distinguished. They have a traditun that) inscription of one but that | was able to make out the name of the inseriber 
whoever attempts to sing the Raug Dheepuck will be destroyed by fire. ‘Ihe| and the date, although 1 could not discover whether it had been meant for 4 
Emperor Akber ordered Naik Gopaul, a famous musician, to sing that Raug hel {tombstone or not. ‘The other stone, which was emaller, had a similar form of a 
endeavoured to excuse himself, but in vain ; the emperor insisted on obedience.| temple on the centre, but the inscription was entirely defaced. The larger 
He therefore requested permission to go home and take leave of his family. ‘stone, had the name of Abbas quite plain upon it, as also the date in Arabic, 
It was granted hum, and in six months he returned. It was then winter. Be-||with an ait from the Kuran. From thence | was taken to @ spot by the side of 
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a hill, into which you descend by a flight of stone steps into a small vaulted lay curious stories ; amongst the reet of natural necromancers, and those who 
chamber of stone and mortar, without any mark of antiquity about it, except #|/have studied the black art in books, and performed the ‘chileh,’ or forty 
couple of indistinct marks, somewhat like those on the ‘l'akht-i-Sulaiman ; but|| lays’ solitude, fasting, and incantations. He himself happened to be well ac- 


I really cannot assert that they were originally intended for characters, or mere-! 
ly aceidental marks. The vault is near the present burying ground of the vil-| 
lage, and was discovered by a Rish-i-Safid (white beard), or elder of the vil-| 
, who dreamt that the guardian spirit of that spot appeared and said to him.) 
¢ Dig me up, and I'll repay your trouble.’ They all deny, however, having 
found anything but the stone steps and vauit ; and thinking it the place of inter | 
ment of some holy man, they light lamps there every Friday night, as they do| 
at the Takht-i-Sulaiman. My kind guides wished me to visit a wonderful well) 
at some distance, which they described to me ; but as night was rapidly advan- 
cing, I was obliged to decline going. They say it is atthe top of a hull, and| 
similar to those at Shiraz, except that the time a stone takes in getting to the 
bottom exceeds that of Shiraz by an hour or feo. Such is the aceuracy of Per-| 
sian description. On the top of a mountain they pointed out a cave, which, by| 
what I could gather, appears to have been the shaft of a mine formerly worked 
here : the only thing, however, which’l could procure was a piece of black eme-| 
stone.” * | 
“ The Ambassador proceeded from Tabriz to Tahran on the 21st of October 
He had the satisfaction of receiving, wailst on his road, the intelligence that the! 
treaty of peace between Russia and Persia had been signed and sealed by Gen- 
eral Rtisheff (it was afterwards ratified by the Emperor Alexander). He visited, 
several remarkable objects of curiosity in the course of this journey, the petri- 
fying springs, and marble (or rather mines of Shir-t-Amen), and the cave of) 
Murdi. Hisdescription of these extraordinary phenomena of nature is interes 
ting. He visited the latter a second time on his return from Tahran, but his ob-| 
servations on both occasions will be given together 
“ «October, 1813. Finding notice of several curious springs in this neigh- 
bourhood in the eighth volume of Mirkhond’s Rozat-as-saffa, | made every in- 
quiry necessary, and shaped my course accordingly. About three and a halt, 
miles from our last stage, we came to a chalybeate spring close to the road.| 
which appeared to me to possess the same inky taste, put in a much stronger 
degree, on the Tunbridge water. It is about as hot as new milk. When 
wichin two miles of this stage, we turned off to the right a short distance, and 
came to a place whence a great part of Persia is supplied with what they call 
marble. There were several! slabs, of ten and fifteen feet long, chiseled out) 
ready to be carried off, and great mounds raised of the chippmgs ; indeed, the 
hills near it seemed al] of the same substance, which is got by digging about) 
three or four feet of the decomposed lamina and earth (away) from the surface 
When they have dug outa certain space, they say, the water rises there, and 
in afew years (but how many they do not know, or trouble themselves to as- 
certain) petrifies, and again becomes marble, as they term it; but it is only a 
trifaction, from its colour and posture, as well as the stalactite appearance on 
its surface. I observed several spots covered with a white substance like ice. 
high in the middle and shelving down with a fine polish to its extremities, which! 
were hard and crisp. AsI approached the centre, my feet sunk into the sub-| 
stance and were wetied. In the middle is a spring, which bubbles up with vio-| 
lence, and flows over the shelving sides, and literally seems to harden and pet- 
tify as it proceeds ; for beyond the ice-like extremities there is no moisture. 
and hence the rise in the centre. This continues to accumulate and rise up| 
until the spring is choked up, when the whole mass of about ten or twelve 
square yards becomes a spar. We observed several of these in different stages 
of their growth—some quite liquid, others like half-melted or thawing ice, others 
with a coat of stalactite-like wax over them. ‘The water in the spring, which 
bubbled up most violently, and of which I took a bottleful, is like Seltzer water,| 
and of a moderately cold temperature. Where chalybeate predominates, the, 
colour of the spar becomes redder, but in general it is a pure white. Near 
this curious spring there is a beautiful view of the salt lake of Shahi, or Uru-. 
miah, whose waters are bitter, and contain no fish.’ Not far from Murdi, the, 
Ambassador, having heard of a wonderful cave, procured a guide, and went to 
see it. ‘IJtisin the side of a very steep and high rocky mountain, the ascent 
to which is inconceivably difficult and fatiguing. The first room you enter is! 
evidently a natural cave, which has been made use of either by shepherds for 
their cattle or themselves, or tenanted by wild beasts, of which we saw marks, | 
both lions and deer. From this room a low passage leads to other rooms. The; 
situation (of the cave) is truly romantic. You approach it by a fissure in the; 
mountain, about twenty-five or thirty yards wide, and the ascent is steep. ‘The’ 
mountain is chiefly composed of a species of reddish pudding stone, strongly 
coloured by iron ; but in many places you find masses of schistus, double black, 


reddish, and grey, with large white veins. ‘The latter, when not much veined, 


resembles the stone on which the figures are sculptured at Persepolis. ‘The on-, 


ly stone much used by the natives here is the pudding-stone, of which we saw. 


a number of mill-stones, formed and form ng, ‘The cave faces nearly the west. 
The first excavated apartment is about thirty-six paces square; nearly in the, 


centre of its eastern side is a second portal, of an irregular form on the rock, on | 


which I observed some marks of the chisel. This portal is about twenty-five 
feet high by fourteen wide ; beyond this the cave descends to a considerable: 
distance and depth ; but it is impossible to explore it, as the mephitic vapour 
within the portal would immediately destroy animal life. However, one can go) 
with safety much farther in winter than in summer, and we went farther in by 


a few feet than Colonel D'Arcy had done last year, in consequence of our being | 
here earlier in the spring than he was. It seems to be carbonic acid gas. On/) 


‘aking up some stones, I was sensibly affected by it; and, although standing up-, 
ight on the brink of the descent at the second portal, I perceived nothing) 
nore than a fresh, damp air. Still, stooping as low as my middle, I was 
sd@zed by the nose in a more violent manner than the strongest volatile salt or 
ea: de luce could have effected. We found the body of a swallow that had) 
falen a sacrifice to its want of caution in flying too near the ground, close to the! 
secnd portal ; and beyond that, the ground was strewed with feathers and car- 
castes of birds and insects which had flown too far in. The villagers, our! 
guides, reported that whenever their sheep or oxen strayed into the cave, for: 
sheler from the weather, they invariably perished. ‘There is a conical rock) 
befor the second aperture or portal, beyond which you cannot pass in hot wea- 
ther, »ut we stood for some time three or four feet beyond it sich losguaney. We: 
durstnot, however, venture down the descent ; for, tying a strong fowl to a) 
pole, ind lowering it a couple of feet below our own level, in a few seconds it-| 
to die without a struggle. On exposing it again to the fresh air, it 

made afaint effort to stir its wings, but in a few seconds was quite dead. * * *| 
“Tacing leave of the Prince Royal at Tabriz on the 25th May, Sir Gore! 
Ouseley proceeded towards the frontier. On his road he fell into some amus-| 
ing conwrsation with a Persian gentleman upon the subject of ther supersti- 


tions. 
+Mina Abdul Latif rode all the way with me, and entertained me with "Napoleon and his Marshals, By T, J. Heqdly. Vol.il Baker & Scribus. 


|ynainted with one of each kind: The first, whose name is Farazi, lives at ‘I'ah- 
ran; and I recollect that Mirza Shefi mentioned him to me, although, by ac- 
ident, J never sent for him whilst there, probably from the conviction of the 
business being rank nonsense. He professes to be able to tell you the names of 
| wny person which you may write down and put under your hat or pillow: he 
also deser:bes him exactly, and tells you where he is at that moment. ‘If you 
take out anything from your pocket, and conceal it in your hand, he'll immedi- 
itely tell you what it is; and if you ask him to bring sugar, paper, or anything 
which you may be escured he has not about him, or in the room, he reaches 
with lus hand, and instantly produces it. Of a hundred anecdotes which I have 
heard of this man, [ will only relate two. Mirza Abdul Latif went from Tahran 
to ‘Tabriz, where he had left a friend named Hayi-Ali-Asker, who shortly after 
left Tabriz also, without informing the Mirza. ‘To try Farazi’s powers, and at 
the same time gratify himself, when in a party with him, he privately wrote 
lown his friend's name, and put the bit of paper under the pillow he was leaning 
ipon ; he (then) asked Farazi about the person whose name he had written, and 
he replied (although he bud never seen him), ‘ He is a corpulent man, with light 
ylue eyes and black beard, wears a Mullah’s turban and blue kaba baghali ; 
is now at Kuli, in the house of his relation, Sultan Ali Muhammed, and his name 
is Hayi-Ali-Asker.” He next asked Farazi what he had in his hand, and he 
said, ‘An European pen-knife ;’ and he lastly asked him for a large lump of 
sugar, which he iminediately produced by holding his hand up in the air. To 
the truth of this, Mirza Abdul Latif will take his oath ; and re he only 
relates the followmg one from hearsay, he appears equally satisfied of the truth 


}of it. The Shah, it appears, asked Firuz Shah (the deposed king of the Af- 


zhans. who took refuge in Persia), if he ever saw in Kabul a person of Farazi's 
wonderful powers, to which he answered in the negative, and expressed some 
doubt of the possibility of it. ‘The Shah sent for Farazi, and desired Firuz to 
veite down the name of some acquaintance, which he did, and placed it under 
lus masnad, or cushion. On applying to Farazi, he said, ‘ She is a middl 
woman, handsome face, black eyes, \ong hair, and small hands and feet ; she is 
now in Kandahar, and her name is Zinat-ul-Nissa.’ Firuz was quite astonished 
to hear his favourite wife so exactly described and still more so when 
Farazi, in reply to the Shah, said that he could immediately bring her be- 
fore them. Firuz Shah, greatly alarmed, begged the Shah for God's sake 
not to insist on this proof of his skill, which of course, was granted; .and 
then Firuz asked the man how he could possibly bring a person who was 
300 or 900 miles distant ; he answered that he could not bring her in person, 
but could produce such a likeness of her that he could swear to her being his 
own wife. This Farazi is not a juggler, nor in any way a clever man; oa the 
contrary, he is generally reckoned a little mad, and partly an idiot, and some 
go so far as todeseribe the means by which he acquired his consummate art. 
He was walking in a plain er desert, when as saw a wolf with a child in its 
mouth. Motives of humanity tempted him to pursue the wolf a considerable 
distance, and he eventually succeeded in rescuing the innocent, which he took 
up in his arms, and intended to take home. Suddenly, men and women, pa- 
rents and relations of the fant, appeared before him, and, after thanking him 
for his generous humanity, desired him to ask any boon he wished, that they 
(being Jins) could and would grant immediately. He said he had nopartievlar 
wish, but that if they thought his act of piety to an innocent child deserved 
anything, they also were the best judges of what they should confer upon him. 
They then gave him the art he possesses. 

«“ «The second personage, or necromancer, now dead, was an enameller at 
Ispahan, named Mirza Taki, who could produce any thing or person that was 
required from him. Mirza Abdul Latif supped with him one night, when 
only six guests had been invited, consequently not much meat was dressed. A 
number of travellers arrived in Ispahan jnst as the six sat down to supper, and 
being friends of Mirza Taki's, he made them come in and sit down, to the num- 
ber of fifty-six. Abdu! Latif was anxious to know from whence the 
for so many people was to come, and was greatly astonished to find that, with- 
out the help of servants or cooks, he put his hand out towards a purdah, and 
pulled out trays after trays of meat and sweetmeats, by the sole assistance of his 
obedient Jins. On asking the fate of this Mirza Taki, Abdul Latif said that he 
once went, for a forty days’ watching, incantation, and abstinence from meat (as 
,was often his custom), into a solitary cave, into which he took a sufficiency of 
food and dispensed with all attendance. At the end of the forty days his ser- 
vant went for him, and found him hanging, and quite dead ; but whether this 
was the act of himself or his friends ins, they could not tell.’ ” 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. f¢ 

It seems to be felt by some of the “ new age,” whose souls are as easily 
alarmed as a sitting hen, that these pictures of war are calculated to foster 
a war spirit in the bosom of our “* beloved country.” Now we do not hesi- 
tate to say that we consider war in any shape as a great evil ; that the chief 
nations of christendom could forever prevent any general contest taking place 
again in the world, and that the efforts of all should be sedulously directed to 
‘create and diffuse such an impression—since the impression, once universal, 
‘would be sure te be followed by such a result. ° e Mowe 

*  *  * It must indeed, be a very oblique or diluted intellect, which 
could gather anything different on reading the whole work ; and we should 
just as soon think of precluding people from reading all history, because one 
half of it is made up of the sanguinary records of war. This feeble paling 
is not the way to change the opinions of menon the subject. Letthem have 
a plain view of everything; let them be able to condemn all evil on grounds 
of knowledge. Such a condemnation, when it comes will stand. Webe- 
lieve in having the history of everything written. 

Mr. Headley himself, though excited with the movements of such mighty 
armies, and all the splendid scenery of Napoleon's victories, is still plainly 
impressed throughout with the terrors of human warfare. He bas taken many 
occasions to comment upon them. What, tor example, could be more ap- 
palling than the following picture of the battle-field of Eylau, where Mu- 
rat’s terrific charge was made, through a whirling snow-storm, with 14,000 


cavalry. 
“« Let the enthusiastic go over the scene on the morning after the battle, 
if he would find a cure for his love of glory. Fifty-two men lay 


piled across each other, in the short space of six miles, while the snow, 
giving back the stain of blood, made the field look erat slaughter- 
—, The frosts of a wintry morning were all in the i 
fever of ghastly wounds, and the air was loaded with cries tor help, 
'groans and blasphemies, and cursings. Six thousand horses lay amid: the 
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slain, some stiff and cold in death, others rendering the scene still more ‘* Suddenly and unannounced, as if he had fallen from the clouds, he ap- 
fearful by their shrill cries of pain. The cold heavens looked down on this peared at the Royal Palace, where the King of Saxony was deliberating on 
fallen multitude, while the pale faces of the thousands that were already the terms of capitulation. Waiting for no rest, he took a single page so as 
stiff in death, appeared still more appalling in their vast winding-sheet of not to attract the enemy's fire, and went forth to visit the outer works. So 
snow. Foemen had fallen across each other as they fought, and lay like near had the enemy approached, that the youth by his side was struck down 
brothers clasped in the last embrace; while dismembered limbs and disem- by a spent musket bell. Having finished his inspection, and settled his 
boweled corpses were scattered thick as autumn leaves over the field — plans, he returned to the Palace,and hurried off couriers to the different 
Every form of wound, and every modification of wo were here visible. No portions of the army that were advancing by forced marches towards the 
modern war had hitherto exhibited such carnage, and where Murat’sca- city. First, the indomitable guards and the brave cuirassiers, eager for the 
valry had charged, there tne slain lay thickest. Two days after the battle fire onset, came pouring in furious haste over the bridge. The overjoyed in- 
thousand wounded Russians lay on the fozen field, where they had dragged habitants stood by the streets, and offered them food and drink ; but though 
out the weary nights and days in pain. The dead were sti! unburied, and weary, hungry and thirsty, the brave fellows refused to take either, and 
lay amid wrecks of cannons, and munition wagons, and bullets, and howit- ‘urried onward towards the storm that was ready to burst on their com- 
zers ;—whole lines had sunk where they stood, while epaulettes, and neg-, panions, At ten o’clock the troops commenced entering the city—infantry, 
lected sabres, and muskets without owners, were strewed on every side, cavalry and artillery pouring forward with impetuous speed—till there ap- 
and thrown into still more terrible relief by the white ground of snow. over peared to be no end to the rushing thousands. Thus, without cessation, did 
which they lay. Said Napoleon, in his bulletin home, after describing the the steady columnsarrive all day long, and were still hurrying in, when at 
dreadful appearance the field presented,—* The spectacle is sufficient toin- four o’clock the attack commenced. The batteries that covered the heights 
spire princes with the love of peace and horror of war.’” around the city opened their terrible fire, and in a moment Dresden became 
More terribly impressive to the same point is the account, in the sketch the target of three hundred cannon, all trained upon her devoted buildings. 
of Marshal Ney, of that most terrible paragraph in all modern history— Then commenced one of war's wildest scenes. St. Cyr replied with 
The Retreat from Moscow. The entire sketch of this Marshal is perhaps bis artillery, and thunder answered thunder, as if the hot August afternoon 
the most powerful in the two volumes. I[t will bear, w!at indeed,all the wes ending ina real storm of heaven. Balls fell in an incessant shower in 
sketches will not, to be read over three or four times—the hardest test to the city, while the blazing bombs traversing the sky, hung for a moment 
which a book can be put. I* is as thrillingly and strangely terrific as that like messengers of death over the streets, and then dropped with an explo- 
of Massena, in which occurs the awful siege of Genoa—atd as replete with sion that shook the ground, among the frighted inhabitants. Amid the 
a high chivalry as the brilliant account of Murat—while ia the representa- shrieks of the wounded, and the stern language ot command, was heard the 
tion of a stern dignity and grandeur of nature almost solemn in its aspect, heavy rumbling of the artillery and ammunition wagons through the streets ; 
and a bravery utterly immovable and natural as the silence of a rock, it and in the intervals, the steady tramp of the marching columns, still hasten- 
surpasses them all together. Ney was an astonishing character—and Mr. ‘ng to the work of death—while over ail, as if to drown all; like successive 
Headley’s sketch is worthy of the man. We would quote the whole de- thunder-claps where the lightning falls nearest, spoke the fierce batteries 
scription of the Retreat from Moscow, but for its extreme length. A pow- that were exploding on each other. But the confusion and death and ter- 
erful extract to the same effect would be some paragraphs from the terrible ror that reigned through the city, as the burning buildings shot their flames 
** Passage of the Beresina.” This event took place as a part of that disas- beavenward, were not yet complete. The inhabitants had fled to their cel- 
trous retreat, but the account of it is given in the sketch of Victor. lars to escape the bails and shells that came rushing every moment through 
So also of the awful sieges of Genoa, Saragossa and Talavera, so vividly their dwellings; and amid the hurry and bustle of the arriving armies, and 
described—how strong are the pictures they present of the horrors of Chris- their hasty tread along the streets, and the roll of drums, and rattling of 
tian warfare! It is honorable to Mr. Headley, that though captivated too armor, and clangor of trumpets, and thunder of artillery, the signal was 
much, perhaps, by the splendors of such great military movements, he con-, given for the assault—three cannon shots from the heights of Raecknitz. 
stantly shows his sense, that nothing can compensate for ihe evils that fol- [he next moment six massive columns, with 50 cannon at their head, be- 
low after them. ; gan to move down the slopes—pressing straight for the city. The muffled 
Mr. Headley’s descriptions of battles though by no means the most com- sound of their heavy, measured tread was heard within the walls, as in dead 

= ane and satisfactory, are quite the most graphic and powerful we silence and awful majesty they moved steadily forward upon the batteries. 
aveever seen. He does not attempt minute history; but a few glowing ** It was a sight tostrike terror into the heart of the boldest, but St. Cyr 
dashes of the brush sets all the most striking parts of the scene most won. marked their advance with the calmness of a fearless soul and firmly await- 
derfully before us. We make room for two passages—The Battle of Dres- ed the onset that even Napoleon trembled to behold. No sooner did they 
den and the conflict of Hohenlinden. They are no more striking than many Come within the range of artillery than the ominous silence was broken by 


others, but are sufficient to show with what kind of a pen Mr. Headley tts deafening roar. In arnoment the heights about the city were in a blaze ; 
writes :— the fifty cannon at the head of these columns belched forth fire and smoke ; 


BATTLE OF DRESDEN. and amid the charging infantry, the bursting of shells, the rolling fire of 


“On the evening of their approach, St. Cyr wrote to Napoleon the fol- ‘usketry, and the explosion of hundreds of cannon, St. Cyr received the 
lowing letter : * Dresden, 234 Aug., 1815; ten at night. shock. For two hours didthe battle rage with sanguinary ferocity. The 
At five this afternoon the enemy approached DresJen, atter having driven D/ain Was cr vered with dead—the suburbs were overwhelmed with assail- 
“jn our cavalry. We expected an attack this evening; bet probably it wil! ants, «nd ready to yield every moment—the enemy’s batteries were play- 

take place to-morrow. Your Majesty knows better than [ do, what time (9g within fifteen rods of the ramparts—the axes of the pioneers were heard 
it requires for heavy artillery to beat down enclosure walls and palisades,’ °” the gates; and shouts, and yells, and execrations rose over the walls of 

The next night, at midnight, he despatched a: other to him, announcing the city. The last of St. Cyr'’s reserve were in the battle, and had been for 
an immediate attack, and closing up with ** Vic eve determined to do al half an hour, and N ape leon began to tremble for his army. But at half 
in our power ; but | cin answer for noting more ‘vits such young soldiers,’ ast six, in the hottest of the fight, the Young Guard arrived, shouting as 
Immediately on the reception of the first letter, Napo.eon surrendered his (hey came, a d were received in return with shouts by the army, that for a 
command to Macdonald, and turned iis face towards Dresuen. Murat was Momentdrowned the roar of battle. Then Napoleon’s brow cleared up, 
despatched in hot haste, to announce his arrivailand re-assure the besieged. and St. Cyr, for the first time, drewa sigh of relief. 

In the middle of his guards, which had marched nearly thiriy miles aday , ‘* The gates were thrown open, and the impetuous Ney, with the invin- 

since the commencement of the war, he took the rsd to the city. ” ‘cible Guard, poured throuzh one like a resistless torrent on the foe, follow- 

** To revive his sinking troops, he ofdered tweuty thousand bottles of ed soon after by Murat, with his headlong cavalry. Mortier sallied forth 
wine to be distributed among them, but not three thousand could be pro- from anorher; and the Young Guard, though weary and travel-worn, burst 
cured. He, however, marched all next day, having dispatched a messen- with loud cheers on the chiet redoubt—which, after flowing in blood, had 
er to the besieged to ascertain the exact amount of danger. Said Napo- been wrested from the French—and swept it like a tornado. 
ag to the messenger Gourgaud, ‘ Set out immediate’y jor Dresden, ride ** Those six massive columns, thinned and riddled through, recoiled be- 
as hard as you can, and be there this evening—see St. Cyr, the King of fore this tierce onset, like the waves when they meet a rock; and slowly 
Naples, and the King of Saxony—encourage every one. Tellthem [ surged back trom the walls. In the mean time, dark and heavy clouds be- 
can bein Dresden to-morrow with forty thousand men, and the day fol- ga» to roll up tue scorching heavens, and the distant roll of thunder min- 
lowing with my whole army. At day-break visit the outposts and re- gied with the roar of artillery. Men had turned this hot August afternoon 
doubts—consult the commander of engineers as to whether they can huld ivto a dattle-storm, and now the elements were to end it with a fight of 
out. Hurry back to me to-morrow at Stolpen, and bring a fui! report of their own. In the midst of the deepening gloom, the allies, now for the first 

St. Cyr’s and Murat’s opinion as to the real state uf things.” Away dasbed titie aware that the Emperor was in the city, drew off their troops for the 

Gourgaud in hot speed, while the Emperor hurried on his exhausted army «ight. ‘The rain came down as if the clouds were falling, drenching the 
Gourgaud did not wait till day-break vetore he returned. He found every- living and dead armies; yet Napoleon, heedless of the storm, and knowing 
thing on the verge of ruin—the allied army was slowly envel sping the de- what great resuits depeaded upon the next day’s action, Was seen hurrying 
voted city, and when, at dark, he issued forth from the gates, the whole on foot through the streets to the bridge, over which he expected the corps 
summer heavens were glowing with the light of their bivouac fires, while of Martuunt and Victor to arrive. With anxious heart he stood and listen- 
a burning village near by, threw a still wore baleful light over the scene. ed, till the heavy tread of their advancing columas through the darkness 
Spurring his panting steed through the gloom, he at midnight burst in a, relieved his suspeuse ; and then, as they began (o pour over the bridge, te 
fierce gallop into the squares of the Old Guard, and was immediately ush- hastened back, and traversing the city, passed out at the other side, aad 
ered into the presence of the anxious Emperor. The report confirmed his visited the entire lines that were formed without the walls. The bivovac 
worst fears. At daybreak the weary soldiers were roused from their repose, fires shed a lurid light over the field, and he came at every step upon heaps 
and though they had marched a hundred and twenty miles in four days, of corpses, while groans and lamentations issued from the gloom in evry 
pressed cheerfully forward ; for aleady the distant sound of heavy cannon- direction; for thousands of wounded, uncovered and unburied, lay expesed 
ading was borne by on the morning breeze. At eight in the morning, Na- to the storm, dragging out the weary night in pain. Early in the morting, 
poleon and the advanced guard, reached an elevation that overlooked the Napoleon was on horseback, and rode out totae army, Taking his »lace 
whole plain in which the city lay embosomed ; and lo! what a sublime yet beside a Luge fire that was blazing and crackling in the centre of the Old 
terrific sight met their gaze. The whole valley was filled with marching) Guard, he issued his orders for the day. Victor was on the right; the re- 
columns, preparing for an assault; while the beams of the morning sun jsistless Ney on the left, over the Young Guard, while St. Cyr and Mamont 
were sent back from countless helmets and bayonets that moved and/|were in the centre, which Napoleon commanded in person. 

shook in their light. Here and there volumes of smoke told where the | ‘* The rain still fell in torrents, and the thick mist shrouded the teld as 
batteries were firing, while the heavy cannonading rolled like thunder over if to shut out the ghastly spectacle its bosom exhibited. The cannenading 
the hills. There, too, was the French army, twenty thousand strong, pack- soon commenced, but with little effect, as the mists concealed the armies 
ed behind the redoubts, yet appearing like a single regiment in the midst ot from each other. A hundred and sixty thousand of the allies, sretched 
the host that enveloped them. Courier after courier, riding as for life, kept in a huge semicircle along the heights, while Napoleon, with a hundred 
dashing into the presence of the Emperor, bidding him make haste if he and thirty thousand in a plain below, was waiting the favorable moment in 
would save the city. A few hours would settle its fate. Napoleon, leaving which to commence the atteck. At length the battleopened onihe right, 
his guard to follow on, drove away in a furious gallop, while ac! oi of dus: where a fierce ur.og was heard as Victor pressed firmly againg an Aus- 
along the road, Jone told were his cotriage was whirling onward. Ay he trian battery Suddenty, Nepeleon heard a shock like a fallingmountain. 
approached the gates, the Russian batteries swept tne read with such a/While Victor was engaging tie enemy in iret, Murat, unperceved in the 
deadly fire, that he was compelled to leave bis carriage and craw! along on Ithick mist, bad stolen around ww the rear, aud without a note f warning, 
his hands and k 1ees over the ground, while the cannon balls whistled in an||burst with twelve ihousand cavalry on the enemy. He rede straight 
incessant shower above him, "through their broken lines trampling under toot the dead and dyng. Ney wag 
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the wounded, moved in a constant stream into the city; but the French, 
were Victorious at all points: and when night again closed over the scene, 
the allied armies had decided to retreat.” 

BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

“ The Iser and the Inn as they flow from the Alps towards the Danube, 
move nearly in parallel lines, and nearly forty miles apart. As they ap- 

roach the river, the space between them becomes one elevated plain cov- 
ered chiefly with a sombre, dark pine forest—crossed by two roads only— 
while the mere country paths that wind through it here and there give no 
space to marching columns. Moreau had advanced across this forest to the 
Inn, where, on the Ist of December, he was attacked and forced to retrace 
his steps, and take up his position on the farther side, at the village of 
Hohenlinden. Here, where one of the great roads debouched irom the 
woods, he placed Ney and Grouchy. 

“The Austrians, in four massive columns,plunged into this gloomy wilder- 
ness, designing to meet in the open plain of Hohenlinden—the central co- 
jumn marching along the high road, while those on either side, mace their 
way through, amid the trees as they best could. 

“Tt was a stormy December morning when these seventy thousand men 
were swallowed from sight in the dark defiles of Hohenlinden. The day before 
it had rained heavily, and the roads were almost impassable; but now a fu 
rious snow-storm darkened the heavens, and covered the ground with one 
white unbrokea surface. The by-paths were blotted out, and the sighing’ 
pines overhead dropped with their snowy burdens above the ranks, or shook 
them down on the heads of the soldiers, <s the artillery-wheels smote 
against their trunks. It was a strange spectacle, those long dark columns, 


out of sight of each other, stretching through the dreary forest by them- 


selves ; while the falling snow, sifting, over the ranks, made the unmarked 
way still more solitary. The soft and yielding mass broke the tread of the 
advancing hosts, while the rumbling of the artillery, and ammunition and 
baggage-wagons, gave forth a muffled sound, that seemed prophetic of some 
mournful catastrophe. The centre column alone had a hundred cannon in 
its train, while behind these were five hundred wagons—the whole closed 
up by the slowly moving cavalry. Thus marching, it came, about nine 
o'clock, upon Hohenlinden, and attempted to debouch into the plain, when 
Grouchy fell upon it with such fury that it was forced back into the woods 
In a moment the old forest was alive with echoes, and its gloomy recesses 
illumined with the blaze of artillery. Grouchy, Grandjeau, and Ney, put 
forth incredible efforts te keep this immense force from deploying into the 
open field. The two tormer struggled with the energy of desperation to 
hold their ground, and although the soldiers could not see the enemy’s lines, 
the storm was so thick, yet they took aim at the flashes that issued from the 
wood, and thus the two armies fought. ‘The pine trees were cut in two like 
reeds by the artillery, and fell with a crash on the Austrian columns, while 
the fresh fallen snow turned red with the flowing blood. In the mean time 
Richenpanse, who had been sent by a circuttous route with a single division 
to attack the enemy’s rear, had accomplished his mission, Though his di 

vision had been cut in two, and irretrievably separated by the Austrian lett 
wing, the brave general continued to advance, and with ouly three thousand 
men fell boldly on forty thousand Austrians. As soon as Moreau heard the 
sound of his cannon through the forest, and saw the alarm it spread amid 
the enemy’s ranks, he ordered Ney and Grouchy to charge full on the Aus 

trian centre. Checked, then overthrown, that brokea column was rolled 
buck in disorder, and utterly routed. Campbell, the poet, stood in a tower, 
and gazed on this terrible scene, and in the midst of the fight composed, im 
part, that stirring ode which is known as far as the English language is spo- 
ken. 

“ The depths of the dark forest swallowed the struggling hosts from sight ; 
but still there issued forth from its bosem shouts and yells,mingled with the 
thunder of cannon, and all the contused toise of battle. The Austrians were 
utterly routed, and the frightened cavalry weot plunging through the crowds 
ot fugitives into the woods—the artillerymen cut their traces, and leaving 
their guns behind, mounied their horses and galloped away—and that mag- 
nificent column, as sent by some violent explosion, was hurled in shattered 
fragments on every side. For miles the white ground was sprinkled with 
dead bodies, and when the battle left the forest, and the pine trees again stood 
calm and silent in the wintry-night, piercing cries and groans issued out of 
the gloom in every direction—suflerer answering sufferer as he lay and 
writhed on the could snow. Twenty thousand men were scattered there amid 
the trees, while broken carriages and wagons, and deserted guns, spread a 
perfect wreck around.” 

Nothing is more striking, as we read these sketches, than Bonaparte’s 
wonderful superiority, on the whole, to all his Marshals put together. Yet 
some of them were rinarkable men, and possessed among them some remar- 
kable qualities. Mr. Headly has not always dwelt as long on their indivi- 
dual characters as he might, but whenever he has chosen to extend his por- 
traits, he is very felicitous. We will give, as an instance, his fine cyarac- 
terization of Soult, and with it will take leave of these volumes, with the 
remark, that every one who has a library should add them to his shelves. 

“ Marshal Soult had less genius but more intellect than most of the dis- 
tinguished French Marshals. He had none of that high chivalric feeling 
which so frequently bore them triumphantly over the battle-field, but he 
had in its place, a clear, sound judgment, and a fearless heart. It required 
no thunder of cannon to clear his ideas—his thoughts were always clear, 
and his hand ever ready to strike. He depended on the conclusion of rea- 
son rather than on the inspiration of genius for victory. He calculated the 
chances beforehand, and when his purpose was taken, it was no ordinary 
obstacle or danger that could shake it. Such men as Murat, and Lannes, 
and Augereau, relied very much on the enthusiasm of their soldiers, and 
the power which intense excitement always imparts. Soult, on the con- 
trary, on the discipline of his troops, and the firmness and steadiness it 
gives, either in assault or retreat; and hence, when left alone, could be de-, 
pended on as an able and efficient general. Though impetuous as a storm 
In the early part of his life, it was the impetuosity of youth, rather than ot 
character ; and one familiar with his career, ever thinks of him as the stern 
and steady Soult. He was more of an Englishman in his natural character, 
and succeeded beiter than most of the other French generals when opposed 
to English troops, But though methodical and practical in all his plans, 
he knew the value of a headlong charge, and could make it. Stull, he does 
hot seer to rise with the danger that surrounds him, dut rather meets it, 
with the firmness of one who has settled beforehand that it shall not over- 
come him. 

“* He did not that versatility of genius which enabled Bonaparte 
so frequently to turn his very defeats inte victory—he depended rather on 
the strength and terror of the blew he had planned—and if that failed, it 


|with all this coolness and forethought, his blow was sometimes sudden and 
deadly as a falling thunderbolt. A more prompt and decisive man in ac- 


||tion was not to be found in the army, As cool amid the falling ranks and 


fire of three hundred cannon as on a parade, his onset was nevertheless a 
most terrible thing to meet. He carried such an iron will with him into the 
battle, and disputed every inch of ground with such tenacity of purpose, that 
the courage ofthe boidest gave way before him. Though he performed 
perhaps fewer personal heroic deeds than many others, he also committed 
tewer faults. Aiter seeing him a few times in battle, one unconsciously 
gets such an opinion of his invincibility, that he never sees his columns 
moving to the assault, without expecting sadden victory, or one of the most 
terrific struggles to which brave men are ever expesed. We do not expect 
the pomp and splendor of one of Murat’s charges of cavalry, nor the majes- 
ty ot Ney’s mighty columns, as he hurls them on the, foe; but the firm 
step, and stern purpose, and resistless onset of one who lets his naked deeds 
report his power. Soult’s eye measured a battle-field with the correctness 
of Napoleon's, and his judgment was as good upon a drawn battle as upona 
victory. Not having those fluctuations of feeling to which more excitable 
temperaments are subject, a defeat produced no discouragement, and hence 
a victory gave the enemy no moral power over him. It was singular to see 
in what a matter-of-fact way he took a beating, and how little his confi- 
dence in himself was destroyed by the greatest disasters. A man that is 
not humbled or rendered fearful by defeat, can never be conquered till he 


is slain.” N.Y. American Review for July. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND THE CLAPTON CLUB. 

The gentlemen of the Clapton Club and the members of the University 
met for the first time on Cowley Marsh, on Thursday the ith instant. The 
ground was in excellent condition, but it proved almost toe hard for the 
long stops on either side, which will account for the number being obtained. 
The Clapton gentlemen were the first to commence batting, and after los- 
ing their first wicket for one run only, they set to work in good earnest, for, 
on the second wicket falling, the number of runs obtained amounted to 19, 
and before another was lowered, that number was increased to 31. The 
batting was excellent throughout the innings, and on the last gentleman 
being out the score amounted to 141. Mr. H. Austin made an excellent 
innings, hitting and stopping with judgement, until be was finally bowled 
by atieer from Mr. Soames. Mr. George batted in his usual skillful mane 
ner, and triumphantly brought out his bat with a score of 19. Messrs Nickel- 
son and Gibson also made very good bowling, as did Mr. Edmonds, who for 
a splendid hit obtained five runs. The bowling, although so large a score 
was made from it, was given with much judgment and precision, only four 
wide balls having been bowled during the innings. On the Oxonians go- 
ing in, the first four were put out for 16 runs only, when Messrs Willians 
and Honeywood came to the pescue, and right merrily they ran up the score, 
until it amounted to 74 before they were parted, the former making 28 and 
the latter 16. On these two gentlemen retiring, steady batting was the or- 
der of the day, and runs consequently were obtained slowly, for on the last 
man going in, only 20 more had been added. This state of things Messrs. 
C. Ridding and Dalton soon altered ; the brilliant batting of the former and 
the steady hitting and blocking of the latter, gave their opponents in the 
dield a considerable deal of trouble, nearly every ball telling on the score, 
until Mr. Ridding lost his stump by a regular bailer from Mr. Davies; his 
|score amounted to 32, consisting of three fours, five threes, two pair of twos, 
land two single runs. Mr. Dalton brought out his bat with a score of three 
threes, and a single run, which made the first innings amount to 145, being 
four more thav that of the’r opponents. This finished the first day’s play. 
Ihe game was resumed on Friday, when, although the Clapton Club made 
a long stand against the bowling of Messrs Yonge, Loch, and Seams, (the 
two latter changed) their batting was nothing like so effective as on the 
previous dav. The play of Mr. George was most excellent, but so terrific 
was the bowling of the opposite party, that it was with difficulty he could 
get the ball away, and after scoring 16, the longest hands this innings, he 
was caught by Mr. Dalton’s long stop. Mr. Craven, after being at the 
wicket nearly an hour, contributed ten, and Mr. Davies, who is generally 
a successful hitter, was at the wicket nearly the same time and scored nine. 
The score, at the conclusion of the innings, was 85, leaving the Oxonians 
$2 to win (during this innings only one wide bail was bowled) ; this they 
easily accomplished with the assistance of the byes and wide balls (24) with 
six bats. The Oxonians were conseque.tiy winners with five wickets to 
go down ; the play throughout was excellent, and itis difficult to say which 
was most worthy of admiration, the batting, bowling, or fielding. 

CLAPTON. 
SECOND INNINGS. 


FIRST INNINGS. 
H. Austen, b. Soames ......... 24 


A. K. George, not out ......... 19 c. Dalton,b Yonge .......... - 16 
Edmonds, run Out 14 OUt 


Byes, wide and no balls.... 22 Byes and no balls. ape 


UNIVERSITY. 

FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 
H.C. T. Hildyard,b. H. Austen. 1. b. Craven.......... 
B.G. Bateman, c Trist,b.Craven Craven 
iS. Soames, b. Craven .......... 3 
V. C. Smith, b. H. Austen ..... 1 rum OUL 
Williams, b. Craven 28 OU BO 
B. Honeywood, b, Craven ...... 16 b. H. Austed 8 
C. Yonge, b. Gordon .......... 3 
C. Ridding, b. Davies ......... 32 
A. Ridding, b. Gordon 9 
C. F. R. Loch, b. Gordon ...... 


3 


||Dalton, not out 10 H. Austen 13 


Byes and wide balls........ 38 Byes and wide balis........ 24 
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became him to pause before he gave another. Like the lion, he measured 
his leap before he took it, and if he fell short, measured it over again. But 
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MODERN PAINTERS. |their impotence, or even their disorganization, they have higher —_ and no. 
a Graduate of Oxford —Smith and Elder. bler passions. Out of the suffering comes the serious mind ; out of the salva. 
Some years ago a volume with the same or a similar title was given to the, 0M, the grateful heart ; out of the endurance, the fortitude x out of the del. 
public. It was well received, and deserved its reception, for the subject was in-| verance, the faith; but now, when they have learne J to live under providence 
teresting, the language vigorous, and the view original. The author, after hav-) of laws, and with decency and justice of regard for each other, and when 
ing revisited the great scene of the revival of Art, and reinforced his concep-| have done away with violent and external sources of suffermg, worse evils seem 
tions by additional inquiry, now comes forward again with additional force, and, Arising out of their rest, evils that vex less and mortify more, that suck the 
we must hope, with still higher effect on public taste. He is fortunate in direct | blood, though they do not shed it, and ossify the heart, though they do not tor. 
ing his attention in the present volume from the individual artist to the Art it-) tre it- And deep though the causes of thankfulness must be to every 
oclf—from the imaginative exploits of one English pencil to the trophies of the|/4t peace with others, and at unity in itself, there are causes of fear also, a fear 
Italian schools ; and, instead of exhibiting his facilities of embellishing any to-| greater than of sword and sedition—-that dependence on God inay be withdrawn, 
pie within the power of an eloquent pen, to examining and elucidating those| because the bread is given, and the water sure; that gratitude to him may 
inciples which, implanted in the original nature of man, remain to be raised| cease, because his constancy of protection has taken the semblance of a natural 
into reality and splendour by the pencil of genius, age after age. | law; that heavenly hope may grow faint amidst the full position of the world ; 

The author announces himself as a theerist—as looking for all the elevation) that selfishness may take the place of undemanded devotion, compassion be lost 
of Art in the elevation of its theory, as studiously withdrawing his eye from all! !" vainglory, and love in dissimulation ; that enervation may succeed to strength, 
the minor realities of things, and fixing it upon the boundless pomp and inex- apathy to patience, and the noise of jesting words and foulness of dark thoughts 
hanatible lustres of imagination. to the earnest purity of the girded loins and the burning lamp. About the river 

Yet, whether painting is the wing on which the mind is to soar highest in this) 0! human life there is a wintry wind, though a heavenly sunshine ; the trio co- 
brilliant exploration we strongly doubt. Painting is ia its nature imitative. It) lours its agitation, the host fixes upon its repose. Let us beware that our rest 
has the still stronger drawback of manual difficulty. ‘The toil of years is de- becomes not the rest of stones, which, so long as they are torrent-tossed and 
manded before even the most glowing genius can venture to embody its concep-, thunder-stricken, maintain their majesty ; but when the stream is silent, and the 
tions on the canvas; and this toil must partially be exerted even to the last.) Storm passed, suifer the grass to cover them, and the lichen to feed on them, 
The greatest artists that the world has ever seen have felt the drndgery of the) and are ploughed down into dust.” 
easel, in the tardiness of transmitting their then thoughts to the eye ; the most), 
vivid have complained of the feebieness of its means; the west original have) A RUSTIC MISER AND GIS ESTABLISHMENT. 
suffered the deepest disappointment in its imperfect reality. FROM CARLETON’S “ BLACK PROPHET.” 

That painting is a high source of intellectual pleasure is unquestioned ; that) ‘There are to be found in Ireland, and, we presume, in all other countries, a 
it helps to sustain recollections of beauty and fondness, and wonder and love, is| class of hardened wretches, who look forward to a period of dearth as to one of 
beyond doubt; and that its extinction would deprive the world of one of the! great gain and advantage, and who contrive, by exercising the most heartless 
most pleasing relaxations of that most potent of all our senses, the power of vi-| and diabolical principles, to make the sickness, famine, and general desolation 
sion, the world have acknowledged since the first use of the pencil. But if we) which scourge their fellow-creatures so many sources of successful extortion and 
allow its faculty of sustaining noble conceptions. and this would be worthy of| rapacity, and consequently of gain to themselves. ‘These are Country Misers 
honour, we are compelled to doubt its supposed faculty of creating the higher or Money-lenders, who are remarkable for keeping meal until the arrival of what 
order of aspirations in the mind | is termed a hard year, or a dear summer, when they sell it out at enormous or 

We look for this evidence in Scripture pieces. Take, for instance, the Cru-| usurious prices, and who, at all times, and under all circumstances, dispose of it 
cifixion. In that mighty event the mind concentrates all that Nature and Insm-| only at terms dictated by their own griping spirit, and the crying necessity of 
ration can combine to impress the feelings and awaken the homage of man. The the unhappy purchasers. 
divine and human nature in one; the universal sacrifice, the love that stooped The houses and places of such persons are always remarkable for a character 
from the throne of the universe to submit to the most ignominous of all deaths, in their owners of hard and severe serving, which at a first glance has the ap- 
for human redemption; the momentary triumph of the Evil Spirit; the con-|/pearance of that rare virtue in our country, called frugality—a virtue which, up- 
templation and wonder of the spiritual world fixed on that scene of the most on a closer inspection, is found to be nothing with them but selfishness, sharp- 
glorious yet most profeund abasement; those are the simplest thoughts con- ened up into the most unscrupuious averice and penury. 
nected with the idea of the Crucifixion. Yet what is all this when it comes, About half a mile from the residence of the Sullivans, lived a remarkable man 
upon the canvas’ The pencil shows us a dying man, and can show us no more.) of this class, named Darby Skinadre. In appearance he was lank and sallow, 
It may exhibit a countenance of calm resignation, or of gentle fortitude, or of) with a long, thin, parched looking face, and a miserable crop of yellow beard, 

ssed anguish, or of torturing pain ; but all before usis man. ‘The divinity, which no one could pronounce as any thing else than ‘a dead failure ;’ addec 
is not to be embraced by lines and colours ; it belongs to a higher province than) to this were two piercing ferret eyes, always sore and fiery, and with a tear stan- 
the rules of art; it defies the pencil; it belongs to a faculty whose language| ding in each, or trickling down his fleshless cheeks ; so that, to persons disposed 
the pencil is too earthly to speak ; it is the exclusive agency of the imagina-) to judge only from appearances, he looked very likea man in a state of perpetual 
tion. repentance for his transgressions, or, what was still farther from the truth, who 

On this ground we could almost regret that the pencil ever attempted a, felt a most Christian sympathy with the distresses of the poor. In his house, 
scriptural subject. Take, for instanee, its display of a miracle. It cannot go} and about it, there was much, no doubt, to be commended, for there was much 
beyond the simplest realization of fact. Ii it represent the commencement of, to mark the habits of the saving man. Every thing was neat and clean, 
the action the miracle is incomplete and nothing. If it exhibit the close the) not so much from any innate love of neatness and cleanliness, as because these 
miracle has ceased, and a human group simply stands before us. But the true, qualities were economical in themselves. His ploughs and farming implements 
achievement is in the operation, in the command, in the going forth of power, were all snugly laid up, and covered, lest they might be injured by exposure 
and in its reception—al! beyond the faculty of the pencil, which can seize but a) to the weather ; and his house was filled with large chests and wooden hogs- 
single moment, and in that moment the spirit of the illustrious transaction has| heads, trampled hard with oatmeal, which, as they were never opened unless 
vanished. It is this inevitable feeling of madequacy which makes the religious! ‘during tne time of famine, had their jomts and crevices festooned by innumera- 
mind unwilling to see our churches tilled with pictures. No man would object |ble mealy-looking cobwebs, which description of ornament extended to the dres- 
to them :f they possessed the actual power of increasing human devotion. But) /ser itself, where they might be seen upon most of the cold-looking shelves, and 
they have no such power; they may attract by their beauty of execution, but! those neglected utensils, that in other families are mostly used for food. His 
they injure the devotional sense by their inadequacy of design; they bring) haggard was also remarkable for having in it, throughout all the year, a remain- 
down holy things to the jevel of earthly, instead of raising earthly to a higher ing stack or two of oats or wheat, or perhaps one or two large ricks of hay, 
rank. They may indulge connoisseurship, but they cannot touch the conscience., tanned by the sun of two or three summers into a tawny lue—each or all kept 
Their grace, facility, and animation may confer honour on the artist, but they) in the hope of a failure and a famine. 
utterly disappoint and hum :ate the conceptions of the Christian. In a room from the kitchen, he hada beam, 4 pair of scales. and a set of weights, 

In this language, how we are far from doubting the general views, as) all of which would have been vastly improved by a visit from the lord-mayor, 
none can doubt the gene’ eloquence, of the volume. The fine arts are all had our meal-monger lived under the jurisdiction of that civic gentleman. He 
noble in their tendency ; ali increase our intelligent pleasures ; all fill up a space! was seldom known to use metal weights when disposing of his property ; in heu 
in the mind, which, if left vacant, will be worthless, or vain, or vicious ; and all) of these he always used round stones, which, upon the principle of the Scottish 
belong to the exercise of tacic, to the unpulse of nature, and to the imspiration) proverb, that ‘many a little makes a muckle,’ he must have found a very bene- 


of genius. ficial mode of transacting business. 
space is too limited for extensive extracts, but we cannot deny our rea-| If any thing could add to the imiquity of his principles, as a plausible but 
ders (or ourselves) the pleasvire of one fervid, true, and feeling passage :— most unscrupulous cheat, it was the hypocritical prostitution of the sacred name 


* Man’s use and function (and let him who will not grant me this iollow me} and character of religion to his own “fraudulent impositions upon the poor and 
no further, for this | purpose always to assume) is, to be the witness of the! the distressed. Ouiwardly, and to the eyes of men, he was poverbially. strict 
glory of God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and result-) and scrupulous in the observation of its sanctions, but outrageously severe and 
ant happiness. Whatever enables us ‘o fulfil this {unction is, in the pure and) unsparing upon all who appeared to be influenced either by a negligent or world- 
just sense of the word, useful to us. Pre-eminently, therefore, whatever sets ly spirit, or who omitted the least tttle of its forms. Religion and its duties. 
the glory of God more brightly for us. But things that always help me to exist) therefore, were perpetua.ly in his mouth, but never with such apparent zeal and 
are, in a secondary and mean sense, useful, or rather, if they be looked for alone, sincerity as when enforcing his most heartless and hypocritical exactions upon 
they are useless, and worse, for it would be better that we should not exist than the honest and struggling creatures whom necessity or neglect had driven into 
that we should guiltily disappoint the purposes of existence. his meshes. 

“And yet people speak in this working age, when they speak from their, Such was Darby Skinadre ; and certain we are that the truth of the likeness 
hearts, as if houses, and lands, and food, and :aiment were alone useful, and as we have given of him will be at once recognised by our readers as that of the 
if light thoughts and admiration were all profitless ; so that men insolently call) roguish hypocrite, whose rapacity is the standing curse of half the villages of the 
themselves Utilitarians who would turn, if they had their way, themselves and) country, especially during seasons of distress, or failure of crops. 
their race into vegetables—men who think, as far as such can be said to think, Skinadre, on the day we write of, was reaping a rich harvest from the mise- 

the meat is more than the life, and the raiment more than the body ; who ries of the unhappy people. In a lower room of his house, to the right of the 


‘look to the earth as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder ; vinedressers and hus- kitchen as you entered it, he stood over his scales, weighing out with a dishon- 


bandmen, who love the corn they grind and the grapes they crush better than est and parsimonious hand, the scanty pittance which poverty enabled the 
the gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden; hewers of wood and draw- wretched creatures to purchase from him; and in order to give them a favoura- 
ers of water, who think that the wood they hew aud the water they draw are ble impression of his piety, and consequently of his justice, he had placed against 
beiter than the pine forests that cover the mountains like the shadow of God, the wall a delf crucifix, with a semicircular receptacie at the bottom of it for 
and than the great rivers that move like His eternity. And so comes upon us) holding holy water. ‘I’his was as much as to say ‘ how could I cheat you with 
that woe of the preacher, that, though God hath made everything beautiful in) the image of our Blessed Redeemer before my eyes to remind me of my duty, 
His time, also He hath set the world in their heart, so that no man can find out! /and to teach me, as he did, to love my fellow-creatures!’ And with many of 
the work that God maketh from the beginning to the end.” | the simple people, he actually succeeded in making the impression he wished ; 
We find those views reinforced with still more effective illustration :— | for they could not conceive it possible, that any principle, however rapacious, 
“This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends us to grass like oxen, seems to fol- leould drive a man to the practice of such sarilegious inposture. 
low but too closely on the excess or continuance of national power and peace.|| Skinadre, thin and mealy, with his coat off, but wearing a waistcoat to which 
Jn the perplexities of nations, in the struggles for existence, m their infancy,'!were attached flannel sleeves, was busily engaged in the agreeable tack of ad- 
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ing to their necessities. We shall take the liberty of introduemg him! ‘other in the h, the divil 2 one—God- yardo me for a 
to the reader. and allow honest Skinadre to speak for himseif. ‘Chiernah ! I'm ruined all out—smashed n an’ broke horse and foot; 
« They’re beggars—thimn three—that woman and her two childhre ; still my there’s the Slevins that wjnt to America, an’ | lost more than thirty pounds by 


heart bleeds for them, bekase we should love our neighbours as ourselves ; but} ithem.”’ 
| have given away as much meal in charity, an’ me can so badly afford it,as| “! thought,” replied Hacket, «they paid you before they went; they were 
would—I can’t now, indeed, my poor woman! Sick—throth they look sick, always a daicent and an honest family, an I never heard any one spake an ill 
an’ you look sick yourself. Here, Paddy Lenahan, help that woman an’ her two word o’ them.” 
childhre out of that half bushel of meal you've got ; you won't miss ahand-| “Not a penny, Harry.” 
ful for God's sake.” || “ That's odd, then, bekase it was only Sunday three weeks that Murty Sle- 
This he said to a poor man who had just purchased some oat meal from him ; 'vin. their cousin, if you remimber, made you acknowledge that they paid you, 
for Skinadre was one of those persons who, however he may have neglected at the chapel green.” 
works of mercy himself, took great delight in encouraging others to perform “Ay, an’ I do acknowledge ; bekaise. Harry, one may as well spake charita- 
them. ‘bly of the absent as not; it's only in private to you that I’m lettin’ out the 
« Troth it’s not at your desire I do it, Darby,” replied the man; * but be-| truth.” 
kase she an’ they wants it, God help them. Here, poor creature, take this) ‘ Well, well,” exclaimed the other, rather impatiently, “ what have they to 
for the honour of God ; an’ I’m only sorry, for both our sakes, that I can’t do) do wid us '” ¢ 
oe | “Ay have they; it was what! lost by them un’ others—see now don t be 
« Well, Jemmy Duggan,” proceeded the miser, addressing a new comer, ‘gettin’ onpatient, | bid you—time enough for that when you're refused—that 
« what’s the news wid you! They're hard times, Jemmy ; we all know that/|prevint me from bein’ able to give credit as I'd wish I'm not refusin’ you, 
an’ feel it too, an’ yet we live, most of us, asif there wasn't a God to punish us."’)|Harry ; but achora, listen : yon’ll biing me your bill at two months, only J must 
“« At all events,” replied the man, “ we feel what sufferin’ is now, Giod help jeharge you athrifle for trust, for chances, or profit an’ loss. as the schoolmasther 
Between hunger and sickness, the counthry was never in sich a state||says; but you’re to keep it a saicret from livin’ mortual, bekaise if it ud get 


us! 
widin the memory of man. What in the name o’ God, will become of the poor, |known in these times that I'd do sich a thing, I'd have the very flesh ait off o” 
peo le. I know not. The Lord pity them an’ relieve them!” jmy bones by others wantin’ the same thing; bring me the bill, then, Harry, an’ 


« Amen, amen, Jemmy! Well, Jemmy, can I doany thing for you' But, /'I’ll fill it up myself, only be dhe husth about it.” 

Jemmy, in regard of that, the truth is, we have brought all these scourges on) Necessity forces those who are distressed to comply with many a rapacious 
us by our sins and our thransgressions ; thim that sins, Jemmy, must sutier.” ||condition of the kind, and the consequence was that Hacket did what the pres- 

« There’s no one denyin’ it Darby ; but you're axin’ me can you do anything! | sure of the time compelled him to do, passed his bill to Skinadre at a most usu- 
for me, an’ my answer to that is, that you can, if you like.” ||rious price, for the food which was so necessary to his family. 

“Ah! Jemmy, you wor ever an’ always a wild, heedless, heerum-skeerum | A woman now entered, whose appearance excited general sympathy, as was 
rake, that never was likely to do much good ; little religion ever rested on you, levident from the subdued murmurs of compassion which were breathed from 
an’ now I’m afeard no sign’s on it.” ithe persons assembied, as soon as she entered the room. There was something 

« Well, well, who’s widout sin! I’m sure I’m not. What I want is, to jabout her, which, in spite of her thin and worn dress, intimated a consciousness 
know if you'll credit me for a hundred of meal! till the times mends a thritic.||of a position, either then or at some previous time, above that of the common 
] have the six o’ them at home widout their dinner this day, an’ must go widout!|deseription of farmer's wives. No one could mistake her for a highly-educated 
it, if you refuse me. When the harvest comes round, I'll pay you.” |woman, but there was in her appearance that decency of manner resulting from 

“ Jemmy, you owe three half-years’ rent ; an’ as for the harvest an’ what| lhabits of independence and from moral feeling, which at a first glance, whether 
it'll bring, only jist look at the day that’s in it. It goes to my heart to refuse|it be accompanied by superior dress or not, indicates something which 1s felt to 
you, poor man; but, Jemmy, you see that you have brought this on yourself |jentitle its proprietor to unquestionable respect. ‘The miser, when she entered, 
Ifyou had been an industrious man, an’ minded your religion, you would’nt be|jhad been puttmg away the dish of butter into the outshot we have :nentioned, 
as you are now. Six you have at home. you say ” iso that he had not yet an opportunity of seeing her, and cre he re'urned to the 

Ay, not to spake of the woman an’ myself. I know you won’t refuse them,|'scales another female possessing probably not less interest to the reader pre- 
Darby, bekase if we’re hard pushed now, it’s a’most every body's case as well jsented herself—this was Mave or Mabel, the young and beautiful daughter of 
asimne. Be what I may, you know I’m honest.” |'the pious and hospitable Jerry Sullivan. 

“1 don’t doubt your honesty, Jemmy ; but, Jemmy, if I sell my meal to a)| Skinadre on perceiving the matron who preceded her, paused for a moment, 
man that can pay and wont, or if I sell my meal to aman that would pay and|\and looked at her with a wince in his thin features which might be taken for an 
cant, by which do I lose most? ‘There it is, Jemmy—think o' that now. Six inj ;indication of cither pleasure or pain. He closed the sympathetic eye, and wi- 
family, you say !” ped it—but this not seeming to satisfy him, he then closed both, and blew his 

* Six in family, wid the woman an’ myself ‘nose with a little skeleton mealy handkerchief, that lay on a sack beside him for 

“ The sorra man livin’ feels more for you than I do, an’ | would let you have) |the purpose 
the meal if I could; but the truth is, I’m makin’ up my rent—an’, Jemmy,])) ‘* Hem—a-hem! why thin, Mrs. Dalton, it isn’t to my poor place I expected 
lost so much last yearby my own foolish good nature, an’ I gave away so :much| |you would come.” i , 
on trust, that now I’m brought to a hard pass myself. ‘Though I'll fret enough “« Darby,” she replied, «* there is no use for any length ef conversation between 
this night for havin’ to refuse vou. I know it was rash of me to make the|/you and me—I’m here contrary to the wishes of my tamily—but ] ama mother, 
promise | did; but still, God forbid that ever any man should be able to throw) jan’ cannot look upon their destitution without feeling that I shouldn't allow my 
it in my face, an’ say that Darby Skinadre ever broke his promise " |jpride to stand between them and death—we are starving, I mean, fhcy are, and 
« What promise !” I'm come to you to ask for credit—if we are ever able to pay you, we will; if 
“ Why never to sell a pound of meal on trust.” not, it's only one good act done to« family that often did many to you when they 
“God help us, then !—for what todo or where to go I don’t know.” thought vou grateiu!.”’ q 
«It goes to iny heart, Jemmy, to refuse you—six in famuly, an’ the two of|} ‘I'm the worst in the world—i'm the worst im the world,” replied Skinadre ; 


yourselves. ‘Throth it does, to my very heart itself; but stay, maybe we may}\* but it wasn't till | knew that you'd be put out o vour farm that I offered for 
manage it. You have no money, you say ‘” it, 2nd now you’ve taken away my correcther, and spoke ill o' me every where, 
«No money now, but wont be long so, plaise God.” jan’ said | bid for it over your heads—ay, indeed ; an’ (hat it was your husband 


+ Well, but haven't you value of any kind '—sure, God heip them, they cant} }that set ine up, by the way—oh, ves—an’ supposin’ it was—an’ I’m not denyin’ 
starve, poor creatures—the Lord pity them '” it, but is that any raison that I'd not bid for a good farm, when | knew that yez 
Here he wiped away a drop of v,!lanous rheum whi h ran down his cheek, j"ud be put out of it.” ° 
and he did it with such an appearance of sympathy, that almost any one would'| ‘| am now spakin’ about the distress of our family,” said Mrs. Dalton, “ you 
have imagined it was a tear of compassion for the distresses of the poor man’s} |know that sickness has been among us, an’ Is among us—poor Tom is just able 

tamuly. [to be up, but that’s all !” 
“Oh! no, they can’tstarve. Have you novalue of any kind, Jemmy '—ne’er| “ Throth an’ it ‘ud be well for you all, an’ for himself too, that he had been 
1 beast now, or any thing that way '” take n away afore he comes to a bad end, what he wll come to, if God hasn't 
Why, there’s a young heifer; but I’m strugglin’ to keep it to help me in jsaid it—I! hope he feels the affliction he brought on poor Ned Murray an’ his fa- 
the rent. I was obliged to sell my pig long ago, for I had no way of feeding) |muly by the hand he made of his unfortunate daughter.” 
it.” ; ‘ He does feel it. The death of her brother and their situation has touched 
“ Well, bring me the heifer, Jemmy, an’ | won't let the crathurs starve. We'll lhis heart, and he’s oniy waitin’ for better health and better times to do her jus- 
An’ now, Jemmy, let me ax if you juice ; but now, what answer do vou give me!” 
| Why, this: I’m harrshed by what I've done for every one—an’—an’—the 
short and the long of it is, that I’ve neither male nor money to throw away. I 
this good while ; it’ll be timshed some time, | hope couldn't aijord it, and I can’t. I’m a rogue, Mrs. Dalton—a miser, an extor- 
“Ah! Jemmy, Jemmy, it’s no wondher the world’s the way it 1s, for indeed jtioner, in ungrate/ul knave, an’ every thing that’s bad an’ worse than another— 
there’s little thoaght of God or religion in it. You passed last Sunday like aj/an’ for that raison, ! say, | have neither male nor money to throw away. ‘That's 
haythen, an’ now see how you stand to-day for the same.” what I'd say if I was angry; but I’m not angry. I do feel for you an’ them; 
“You'll let me bring some o’ the meal home wid me now,” said the man ;'jstill, | can't afford to de-what you want, or I'd de it, for | like to do good for 
“the poor cratures tasted hardly anything to-day, yet, an’ they wor cryin’ whin/jevil, bad as | am I’m strivin’ to make up my rent, an’ to pay an uniucky bill 
Ileft home. I'll come back wid the heifer full bu/. Throth they’re in outher||that | have due to-morrow, and doesn't know where the money’s to come from 
misery, Darby.” ito meet both 
“ Poor things '—an’ no wondher, wid sich a haythen of a father; but, Jem-| ‘“ Mave Sullivan, achora, what can [———” 
my, bring the heifer here first ull I look at it, an’ the sooner you bring it here|} Mr. Dalton, from her position in the room, could not have noticed the presence 
the sooner they'll have relief, the crathurs.” lof Mave Sullivan, but even had she been placed otherwise, 1t would have been 
It is not our intention to follow up this imiquitous bargain any farther ; it is lsomewhat ditticult to get a glimpse at the young creature's face Deeply did 
enough to say that the heifer passed from Jemmy’s possession into his, at about |she participate in the sympathy which was felt for the mother of her lover, and 
the fourth part of its value. ‘ iso naturally delicate were her feelings, that she had drawn up the hood of 
“Ah, then, Harry Hacket,” said he, passing to another, ‘how are you ' an’ her cloak, lest the other might have felt the humiliation to which Mave’s pre- 
how are you all over in Derrycloony, Harry ' not forgetting’ the ould couple '” 


sence must have exposed her by the acknowledgment of their distress. Neither 
“ Throth middlin’ only, Darby. My fine boy, Dems, is down wid this illness, jwas this all the gentle and generous girl had to suffer. She experienced, in 
an’ I’m wantin’ a barrel of meal from you till towards Christmas.” iher own person, as well as Mrs. Dalton did, the painful sense of degradation 
«Come inside, Harry, to this little nest here, till I tell you something: an’, !which necessity occasions, by a violation of that hereditary spirit of decent 
by the way, let your father know I’ve got a new prayer that he'll like to larn, 


\pride and indhpendence which the people consider as the yrestige of high re- 
for it’s he that’s the pious man, an’ attinds to lus duties—may God enable him ' |spect, and which, even whilst it excites compassion and syn-pa.hy, is looked up- 
and every one that has the devotion in the mght place , amen @ Chicvnah!” jon, to a certain extent,as dunimusled by even a temporary visitation of poverty. 

He then brought Hacket into a little out-shot behind the room in which the !When the meal-man, therefore, addressed her, she oneonsciously threw the hood 


seales were, and shutting the door, thus proceeded in a sweet, confidential kind jof her cloak back, and disclosed to the spectators a face burning with blushes, 
of whisper— |and eyes filled with tears The tears, however, were for the distress of Mrs. 


“You see, Harry, what I’m goin’ to say to you is what I'd not say to e’er an-||Dalton and her family, and the blushes for the painful circumstances which cone 
“ 


see what can be done when it comes here 
wint to hear mass on last Sunday 
“ Throth | didn’t like to goin this trim. Peggy has a web of frieze half made 
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her at once to witness them, and to expose those which were felt under) When her portion was weighed out, she and Mave Sullivan left this seene of 
own care-worn father’s roof. Mrs. Dalton, however, on looking round and extortion together, followed by the strange woman, who seemed, as it were, 
perceiving what seemed to be an ebullition merely of natural shame, wentover to watch their motions, or at least to feel some particular interest in them. 
to her with a calm but mournful manner, that amounted almost to dignity. | He had again resumed his place at the scales, and was about to proceed jn 
« Dear Mave,” said she, ‘ there is nothing here to be ashamed of. (iod for- his exactions, when the door opened and a powerful young man, tall, big boned, 
bid that the struggle of an honest family with poverty should bring a blot upon and broad-shouldered, entered the room, leading or rather dragging with him 
your name or mine. It does not. nor it will not—so dry your tears, my) the poor young woman and her child, who had just left the place in such bitter. 
darlin’ girl—there are better times before us al!, [ trust. Darby Skinadre,” she) ness and affliction. He was singularly handsome, and of such resolute and 
added, turning to the miser, “‘ you are both hard-hearted and ungrateful, or you| manly bearing, that it was impossible not to mark him as a person calculated to 
would remember, in our distress, the kindness we showed you in yours. If you! impress one with a strong anxiety to know who and what he might he. On this 
can cleanse your cunscience from the stain of ingratitude, it must be by a occasion his cheek was blanched and his eye emitted a turbid fire, which could 
of life.” | searcely be determined ag that of indignation or illness. 
“ Dictener stain may be on my ongrateful conscience,” he replied, turmng|, ‘Is it thrue,” he asked ; * that you've dared to refuse this—this—unfor—is 
up his red eyes, as it were with thanksgiving, there's not the stain of blood and! it thrue that you've dared to refuse this girl and her starvin’ mother the meal she 
murdher on it—that’s one comfort.” | wanted! Is this thrue, you hard-hearted ould scoundrel '—bekaise if it is, 


Mrs, Dalton did nét seem to hear him, neither did she look in the direction of| the blessed sky above us, [’ll pull the windpipe out of your throat, you infernal 
where he stood. As the words were uttered, she had been in the act of extend-) miser !” 


ing her hand to Mave Sullivan, who had her's stretched out to receive 1 ‘There; 


“ He seized unfortunate Skindare by the neck, as he spoke, and almost at the 


now occurred, however, a mutual pause. Her hand was withdrawn, as was, same moment, forced him to project his tongue about three inches out of his 


that of Mave also, who had suddenly become pale as death. 


| mouth, causing his face at the same time, to assume by the violence of the act, 


“Ged bless you, my darlin’ girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Dalton, sighing, as if with) an expression of such comic distress and terror, as it was difficult to look upon 
some hidden sorrow—* God bless you and yours, prays my unhappy heart this, with gravity. 


} 


“Is it thrue,” he repeated in u voice of thunder, ‘that you’ve dared to do 


‘And with these words she was about to depart, when Mave, trembling, and) so scoundrelly an act, an’ she, the unfortunate creature, famishin’ wid hunger 
much agitated, laid her hand gently and timidly upon hers—adding, in a low, herself !” 


sweet, and tremulous voice— 
“« My heart is free from that suspicion—I can’t tell why—but J don’t believe 
it.” 
And while she spoke, her small hand gradually caught that of Mrs. Dalton, as 
a proof that she would not withhold the embrace on that account. Mrs. Daiton 
returned the pressure, and at the same moment kissed the fair girl's lips, who} 
sobbed a moment or two in her arms, where she threw herself. The other again| 
invoked a blessing upon her head, and walked out, having wiped a few tears! 
from her pale cheeks. 
The miser looked upon this exhibition of feeling with some surprise ; but as 
his was not a heart susceptible of the impressions it was calculated to produce, 
he only said, in a tone of inditference— 
« Well, to be sure now, Mave, I didn’t expect to see you shakin’ hands wid) 
and kissin Condy Dalton’s wife, at any rate—considherin’ ai/ that has happened| 
atween the families. However, it’s good to be forgivin’—I hope it is—indeed,| 
I know that ; for it comes almost toa failin’ in myself. Well, achora, what am) 
I to do for you ?” 
« Will you let me speak to you, inside, a minute!” she asked. 
“Willi! Why, then, to be sure I will—an’ who knows but it’s my daugh-' 
ter-in-law I might have you yet, avilish! Yourself and Darby’s jist about an, 
age. Come inside ahagur.” 
Their dialogue was not of very long duration. Skinadre, on returning to the, 
scales, weighed two equal portions of oatmeal, for one of which Mave paid| 
him 


« I will either come or send for this,” she said, laying her hand upon the one} 
for which she had paid. «If I serd any one, I'll give the token I mentioned.” 
“Very well, a suchar—very well,” he replied, “it’s for nobody livin’ but 
yourself I'd do it; but sure now that I must begin to coort you tor Darby, +t) 
won't be aisey to refuse you any thing in raison.”’ 
“ Mind, then,” she observed, as she seized one of the portions. in order to} 
eed home—* mind,” said she, laying her hand upon that which she was) 
wing behind her—* mind it's for this one | have paid you.” 
“ Very well, achora—it makes no differ; sure a kiss o’ them red, purty lips 
o” yours to Darby will pay the inthrest for all.” | 
‘Two other females now made thew appearance, with one of whom our read- 
ers are already acquainted. ‘This was no other than the prophet’s wife, who had) 
for her companion a woman whom neither she herself nor any one present knew | 


« Mave Sullivan, darlin’,” exclaimed the former, «I’m glad to see you. Are! 
‘ou goin’ home now!” 
« T am, Nelly,” replied Mave, “ just on my step.” 

“ Well, thin, if you stop a minute or two, I’ll be part o’ the way home wid, 
you. 1 have somethin’ to mention as we go along.” 

“ Very well, then,” replied Mave, ‘ make as much haste as you can, Nelly.| 
for I'm in a hurry ;” and an expression of melancholy settled upon her counte-| 
nance as she spoke. | 

The stranger was a tall, thin woman, much about the age and height of the 
prophet’s wife, but neither so lusty nor vigorous in appearance. She was but 
indifferently dressed, and though her features had evidently been handsome in, 
her younger days, yet there was now a thin, shrewish expression about the nose,| 
and a sharpness about the compressed lips, and those curves which bounded in) 
her mouth, that betokened much firmness, if not obstinacy of character, joined, 
to a look which might as well be considered an indication of trial and suffering, 
as of a temper naturally none of the best. | 

On hearing Mave Sullivan's name mentioned, she started, and looked at her) 
keenly, and a considerable tune ; after which she asked for a drink of water, 
which she got in the kitchen, where she sat, as it seemed to rest a little. 

Nelly, in the mean time, put her hand in a red, three-cornered pocket that! 
hung by her side, and pulling out a piece of writing, presented it to the meal. 
man. That worthy gentleman, on casting his eyes over it, read as follows :— 

Darsy Sxinapre,—Give Daniel M’ Gowan, otherwise the Black Prophet, | 
any quantity of meal necessary for his own tamily, which please charge—and_ 
you know why—to your friend, Dick o’ tHe Graner, Jun. 

Skinadre’s face, on perusing this document, was that of a man who felt him- 
self pulled in different directions by something at once mortifying and pleasant. 
He smiled at first—then bit his lip—winked one eye—then another—looked at) 
the prophet’s wife with complacency—but immediately checked himself, and. 

to look keen and peevish. ‘his, however, appeared to be an error on the. 
side ; and the consequence was, that, after some comical alternations, his 
countenance settled down into its usual expression. 

“Troth,” said he, “ that same Dick o’ the Grange, as he calls himself is a) 

uare y gintleman—as much male as you want—a quare, mad—your fami-, 
al, think ” 


- Whilst he spake, he held Skinadare’s neck as if in a vice—firm in the same 
position,—and the latter, of course, could do nothing more than turn his ferret 
eyes round as well as he could, to entreat him to relax his grip. 

*« Don’t choke him, Brian,” exclaimed Hacket, who came forward to inter- 

; “you'll strangle him—as heaven’s above, you will.” 

“ An’ what great crime would ‘hat be '” answered the other, relaxing his aw- 
ful grip of the miser. “Isn't he, and every meal-monger like him, a curse an’ 
a scourge to the counthry '—an’ hasn’t the same counthry curses and scourges 
enough, widout either him or them! Answer me now,” he proceeded, tum- 
ing to Skinadre, * why did you send her away, widout the food she wanted '”’ 

My heart bled for her—but 

“It’s a lie, you born hypocrite—it’s a lie—your heart never bled for anything, 
or any body.” 

** But you don’t know,” replied the miser, “ what I lost by 

“It’s a lie, I say,” thundered out the gigantic young fellow, once more seiz- 
ing the unfortunate meal-monger by the throat, when out again went his tongue, 
like a piece of machinery touched by a spring, and again were the red eyes, now 
almost starting out of his head, turned round, whilst he himself was in a state 
of suffocation, that rendered his appearance ludicrous beyond description—* it’s 
a lie, | say, for you have neither thruth nor heart—that’s what we all know.” 

“ For heaven's sake let the man go,” said Hacket, * or you'll have his death 
to answer for’’—and as he spoke, he attempted to unclasp the young man’s grip 
—* Tom Dalton, | say, let the man go.” 

Dalton, who was elder brother to the lover of Mave Sullivan, seized Hacket 
with one of his hands, and spun him like a child to the opposite end of the 
room. 

“« Keep away.” he exclaimed, * till | settle wid him—here now, Skinadre, lis- 
ten to me, you refused my father credit when we wanted it, although you knew 


| we were honest: you refused him credit when we were turned out of our place, 


although you knew the sickness was among us—well, you know whether we 
that wor your trends, an’—my father at least,—the makin’ of you”—and as he 
spoke, he accompamed every third word by a shake or two, as a kind of runnin 
commentary upon what he said ; «* ay—you did—you knew it well, and I cou 
bear all that ; but I can’t bear you to turn this unfortunate girl out of yourplace, 
widout what she wants, and she sinkin’ wid hunger herself. If she’s in dis- 
tress, ‘twas I that brought her to it, an’ to shame an’ to sorrow too,—but I'll 
set all right for you yet, Margaret dear,—an’ no one has a better right to spake 
for her.” 

“Tom,” said the young woman, with a feeble voice, “for the love of God 
let him go, or he'll drop.” 

** Not,” replied Dalton, * till he gives you what you came for. Come now,” 
he proceeded, addressing the miser, ‘ weigh her—how much will you be able to 
carry, Margaret '” 

«Oh, never mind now, Tom,” she replied, «I don’t want any, it’s the ould 
people at home : it’s them, it’s them.” 

‘«* Weigh her out,” continued the other, furiously ; “ weigh her out a stone of 
meal, or by all the lies that ever came from your lips, "ll squeeze the breath out 
o° you body, you deceitful ould hypocrite.” 

“I will,” said the miser, panting, and adjusting his string of a cravat ; “1 
will, ‘Tom ; here, | amn’t able, weigh it yourself—l’m not, indeed I’m not able,” 
said he, breathless, * an’ | was thinkin’ when you came in of sendin’ afther her, 
bekaise, when I heard of the sickness among them, that | mayn’t sin, but I found 


imy heart bleedin’ inwar—” 


Tom’s clutches were again at his throat. «* Another lie,” he exclaimed, ** and 
you're a gone man; do what bid you.” 

Skinadre appeared, in pomt of fact, unable to do so, and Dalton seeing this, 
weighed the unhappy young woman a stone of oaimeal, which on finding it to 
be too heavy for her feeble strength, he was about to take up himself, when he 
put his hands to his te:nples, then staggered and fell. 

They immediately gathered about him to ascertain the cause of this sudden 
attack, when it appeared that he had become insensible. His brow was now 
pale and cold as marble, and a slight dew lay upon lis broad forehead ; his shirt 
was open, and exposed to view a neck and breast which although sadly wasted, 
were of surpassing whiteness and great manly beauty. 

Margaret, on seeing him fall, instantly placed her baby in the hands of another 
woman, and flying to him, raised his head and laid it upon her bosom; whilst 
the miser, who had now recovered, shook his head, lifted his hands, and looked 
as if he felt that his house was undergoing pollution. Inthe mean time, the 
young woman bent her mouth down to his ear, and said in tones that were 
wild and hollow, and that had more of despair than even of sorrow in them. 

“Tom, oh Tom, are you gone! hear me”— 


q 
ly’s small, || But he replied not to her. 


‘But sharp an’ active,” she replied, with a hard smile, as of one who cared | 


not for the mirth she made, * as far as we go.” } 


“ Ay,” said he, abruptly, “ divil a much—God pardon ine for swearin’—ever|, 


they wor ode that had a large appetite. It’s a bad sign of either man or, 
woman. e never was a villain hanged yet that didn’t ait more to his last 
breakfast than ever he did at a meal in his life before. How an-ever, one may 
as well have a friend : so 1 suppose we must give you a thrifle.” 


| I forgive you all, Tom dear—lI forgive you ail !” 
| He look 


«Ah! there was a day,” she added, looking with a mournful smile around, 
«when he loved to listen to my voice ; but that day has passed for ever.” 

He opened his eyes as she spoke; hers were fixed upon him. He felt a 
few warm tears on his face, and she exclaimed in a low voice, not designed for 
other ears— 


ed at her, and starting to his feet exclaimed— 
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«Margaret, my own Margaret, hear me! She is dyin’,” he shouted, in a 
hoarse and excited voice—* she is dying with want. I see it all. She is; 
dead ” 

It was too true: the girl had passed into another life ; but whether 
from a broken heart, caused by sin, shame, and desertion, or from famine and the, 
pressure of general destitution and distress, could never properly be ascertain-, 
ed. 

«I see!” exclaimed Dalton, his eyes again blazing, and his whole voice hol-, 
low with emotion—* ] see—there she lies ; and who brought her to that? But) 
| intended to set all right. Ay—there she lies. An’ again, are we at home !) 
—brought low—down, down to a mud cabin! Now, Dick o’ the Grange, an’) 
now, Darby Skinadre—now for revenge. Thetime iscome. I'll take my = 
at the head of them, and what's to be done, must be done. Margaret Mur-) 


‘joinin strike.” “Alderman Sir John Pirie was a common porter; Alderman 
‘Sir Chapman Marshall, 4 shopman ; Nelson's friend, Lady Hawilton, a nursery- 


‘maid ; the Countess of Blessington, an Irish peasant girl; and the Baroness 


\Feucheres, who died lately, leaving nearly a million of money, about which so 
jmuch litigation has taken place, was born in a workhouse. Franklin was a 
journeyman printer ; Faraday, laboratory servant to Sr Humphrey Davy ; Ark- 
wright, a barber; Sir Edward Sugden’s father was also a barber. Bernadotte, 
King of Sweden, was 4 common soldier ; Theodore, King of Corsica, died in 
the King’s Bench prison ; Marshal Lefebre. the Dake of Dantzic, rose from the 
ranks, and his nephew is now, or was lately, an assistant fishinonger in Hunger- 
ford market, London. Coleridge was once a private in the dragoons ; Charles 
Lamb, a clerk in the India House ; the great Lord Clive, a writer in the com- 
jpany’s service ; and Winsor, the projector of gas, kept a lodging-house of no 


“ti you're lyin’ dead before me, and by the broken heart you died of ——” ||very reputable character. 
ould add : but with these words, tottering and frantic, he rush-_ —-—— 
THE BOWIE KNIFE AND ITS INVENTOR. 


ed out of the miser’s house. 

« Wid the help o’ God, the you 
served Skinadre, coolly ; “« but it's all over with the unfortunate creature, I don’t) 
see why an honest man should lose his own, at any rate.” 

Whilst uttering the words, he seized the meal, and deliberately emptied it 
back into the chest from which young Dalton had taken it. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
A question has been raised by some humane men, whether or uot it is lawful 
to take away life as a punishment forcrime. ‘The argument has been carried} 
on with great force and great ingenuity : the humane reasoner almost wishes, 
that the objection to capital pumshments could be made good, and that reason, 
and reflection could be led to disapprove a practice at which every feeling of) 
humanity trembles ; but, whatever be the difference of opinion among thought- 
ful men upon this important topic, there is one observation in which all men 
have agreed and must agree, and that is, that you yourselves must not have) 
taught the man you put to death the very crime for which he dies ; that the; 
executioner ought net to be the master ; that the pupil ought not to be the vie-| 
tun ; that the corruption worthy of death should not have been instilled by —_ 
in whose hands the mstrument of death isplaced. If there be cruelty upon! 
eaath—this itis! If there is amockery of jostice—that is it! What has been, 
the state of our prisons before the late exertions of this valuable society, and 
what blood-guiltiness laid upon us! A young man led out to execution in the! 
flower of his youth, sent beiore lus God and his Redeemer with all the solemr 
and appalling forms of justice ' But what cruelty, you will ask, is there in all! 
this? Was he not fairly tried’ Yes 
Is there any doubt of his having committed the offence ' None! But where} 
did he learn to commit the offence ' What blackened his soul ' Where did) 
he acquire that portion of hell which drove hin to murder and to reb! You 


savage is as mad as a March hare,” wo | ‘This instrument was devised by Col. James Bowie, an American, and a man 


of desperate valour. He considered, and apparently with justice, too, that, in 
close fighting, a much shorter weapon than the sword ordinarily in use, but still 
heavy enough to give it sufficient force, and, at the same time, contrived to cut 
and thrust, would be far preferable, and more advantageous to the wearer. He 
accordingly mvented the short sword, or kmie, which has since gone under 
his name. It is made of various sizes; but the best, | may say, is about the 
length of a carving knife,—cast perfectly straight in the first instance, but great- 
ly rounded at the end on the edge side: the upper edge at the end, for the 
length of about two inches, is ground into the small segment of a circle, and 
rendered sharp ; thus leaving an apparent curve of the knife, although, in reality, 
the upturned pomt is not higher than the line of the back. The back itself 
gradually increases in weight of metal as it approaches the hilt, on which a sinall 
guard is placed. The bowie knife, therefore, has a curved, keen point; is 
doub'e edged for the space of about a couple of inches of its length ; and, when 
‘in use, falls with the weight of a bill-hook. I have heard it stated, that a blow 
from one well wielded is sufficient to break a man’s arm. Certain it is, that I 
have myself seen seulls of Mexicans brought from the battle-ground of San 
Jacinto, on which ‘Texas gained her salivpendienie; that were cleft 
throngh the thickest part of the bone +ehand, evidently at one blow, and wit 
sufficrent force to throw out extensive cracks, like those of a starred glass. 
This is more true to fact, then complimentary to Mexican valour. At the same 
ume, it proves that old adages may occasionally be mistaken. “ He that fights 
and runs away” does not always “ /ere to fight another day.” Bowie went to 
Texas durmg the troubles which preceded the independence of that country, 
and was lying sick in bed at the Fortress of the Alamo, when, on the 6th of 
March, 1836, it was stormed by Santa Anna and taken. Bowie was murdered 


Was he not heard ' Certainly he was |'there upon his pillow. ‘The hand that formed the dreadful knife could no lon- 


ger wield it. —Colonral Magazine. 
FERTILITY OF PALESTINE. 


found him when a boy in the commission of some triffing offence, and you! 
placed hun in prison among grown-up thieves ana murderers ; and no one came} 


Indeed, every thing that we know of Canaan shows how ignorant, as well as 
ill-disposed, were the minds of those unbelievers, who, towards the end of the 


to see the poor wretch, and no one warned hin. Day after day the poor youth) |Jast , entury, indulged in unbecoming pleasantry, as if the actual unproductive- 


was encouraged to murder and to steal—and the law smote him. This ts the!) 
foundation of our society |! upon this plea we ask for your association and your}! 
assistance, that we may prevent crime,—inay prevent prisons from becoming} | 
the school of crime ; that we may classify, assort, and separate in prisons ; that)! 
we may avoid that awful responsibility and unchristian feeling, that the victim), 
of the law has become the victim of the law, through our mianden; callous-|| 
ness, and coldness of heart ; that we have grudged the time for inspection and 


ness of the country were an occular disproof of the averments and implications 
found in the Seriptures, which show that it was once highly fertile, and sup- 
ported a very large population. Wherever the experiment has been fairly tried, 
the agneultural > eee of the laud have been satisfactorily established. 
The moment that the cessation of marauding and tyranny allows the inhabitants, 
unskilled though they are, to apply themselves to the improvement of the soil, 
—smiling fields, bleating flocks, and lowing herds, come to afford them a 


parental care ; that the only activity and alacrity we have shown is in the in-|!pleasing recompense. Should a permanent peace and a good government give 
fliction of those condign punishments which are never just but when everything} /the natives scope for improving their condition, a final answer will have been 


has been done to render them infrequent and improbable.—Sydney Smith's) 
Sermon on Prison Discrpline. 


CLEOPATRA’S BANQUETS TO ANTONY. 

On her landing [from the Cydnus} she invited Antony and his generals to a 
dinner, at which the whole of the dishes placed before him were of gold, set 
with precious stones, and the room and the twelve couches were orna-| 
mented with purple and gold. On Antony's praismg the splendour of the! 
sight, as passing anything he had before seen, che said it was a trifle, and beg-! 
he would take the whole of it as a gift from her. The next day he again 

ined with her, and brought a larger number of friends and generals, and was ofl 
course startled to see a costliness which made that of the day before seem) 
nothing ; and she again gave him the whole of the goldupon the table, and gave) 
toeach of his friends the couch upon which he sat. These costly and delicate! 
dinners were continued every day ; and one evening, when Antony playfully 
blamed her wastefulness, and said it was not possible to fare in a more costly 
manner, she told hnn that the dinner of the next day should cost ten thousand! 
sestertia, or sixty thousand pounds sterlmg. ‘This he would not believe, and 
laid her a wager she would fail in her promise. When the day came, the din- 
ner was as grand and dainty asthose of the former days ; but, when Antony 
called on her to count up the cost of the meats and wines, she said that she did 
not reckon them, but that she would herself banquet on the ten thousand ses- 
tertia. She wore in her ears two pearls, the'largest known in the world, which, 
like the diamonds of Enropean kings, had come to her with her crown and king- 
dom, and were together valued at that large sun. On the servants removing] 
the meats, they set before her a glass of vinegar, and she took one of these 
pearls from her ear and dropped it into the glass, and when dissolved drank it 


off. Plaucus, one of the guests, who had been made judge of the wager, snatch-|| 


ed the other from the Queen's ear, and saved it from being druvk up 
like the first, and then declared that Antony had lost his bet. ‘The pearl 
which was saved was afterwards cut in two, and made into a pair of earrings! 
for the statue of Venus in the Pantheon at Rome ; and the fame of the wager 
may be said to have made the two half pearls at least as valuable as the two 
whole ones.— Sharpe's History of Egupt. 


CHANGES IN PURSUITS AND CONDITION IN LIFE. 
The old proverb, “ Ne sutor ulira crepidam,” does not hold good in all cases. | 
Herschel, the great astronomer, was a fiddler ; Stephenson, the projector o' 
railways, employed in a coal mine; James Watt, a watchmaker; Macadam, a 
1 raper ; the Master of the Rolls, Lord Langdale, a physician ; and Lough, 
the sculptor, a plough-boy. The present Attorney-General, commenced life in 
the navy ; Mr. O. Anderton, Q.C. and Mr. Watson, Q.C., were in the army ; 
Sir Ric Birnie, late chief istrate at Bow-street, was a journeyman sad- 
dler ; as also were the present Lord Chief Baron's father, and Alderman Sir) 


given to men who seem to have consilered no objection to the Seriptures too 
small to be employed. Even im the actual condition of the country, as soon as 
lever the traveller—as, for instance, a few hours south of Jerusalem—finds him- 
\self surrounded ky a naturally better soil, he begins to feel that of a truth he is 
lin a good Jand,—a land of brooks of water, of fountains, of depths, that spring 
out of the valleys and hills. The mountains of Ephraim are, at this day, the 
best cultivated part of Palestine ; 4 peculiarity to which their security from the 
\Bedouin contributes perhaps more than the natural advantages of the soil. 
'However this may be, the land is fertile. Wherever wheat is sown, in the val- 
lleys or on the loftiest terraces, it is found to flourish. The vine, fig, olive, 
jpomegranate, and other fruit trees, have 4 good and often a luxuriant appear- 
lance. They even seem to thrive best in the inmost unpromising places. Wherever 
la break in the rock allows of the planting of an olive or a fig tree, it appears to 
lattain its full size and perfection ; so that the traveller is often reminded of the 
(Scriptural phrase,—* Oil out of the flinty rock.” Numerous passages are found 
lin this work, attesting the great and extraordinary fertility of portions, some of 
‘them large, of this country. We may instance the great plan of Esdraelon, 
lwhich, under various names, and with some intervening mountain ridges, 
stretches from the Sea of Galilee to the neighbourhood of Acre and the Medi- 
jterranean. Almost every part of Palestine, indeed, seems capable of producing 
bread for its inhabitants ; but this is by eminence the corn country of the Holy 
|Land, and under proper tillage would atiord a supply sufficient for millions. 
Palestine exported corn in the time of Solomon, when its population was at its 
highest ; it did the same in the days of Herod, when, too, it was fully peopled. 
lAuspicious social circumstances would again, in this age, soon reward the cares 
jof agriculture with abundance, if not superfluity. —Prople’s Dictronary of the 
Bible. : 

Novel aspect of Conservatism.—As soon as the Lords had given their assent 
ito the second reading of the corn bill, the Mornng Heracd and Standard com 
lmenced a most furious attack on the house, denounced the absurdity of an he 
jreditary peerage, and accorded a preference to the notlity for life of France, 
‘or the elective senate of the United States. Not content of attacking this 
lbranch of the legislature, it has since turned against the crown, declaring that 
+ all her majesty’s maternal relations, as well as the relations of her royal con- 
‘sort, have a deep, personal, and pecuniary mterest adverse to the interests of 
British agriculture.” Surely this is with & vengeanee, Did any 
corn-law repealer ever advocate such destructive views 

Gradual rise of Newfoundland above the Sea.—lIt is a fact worthy of no- 
tice, that thé whole of the land in and about the neighborhood of Conception 
'Bay, very probably the whole island, is rising out of the ocean at a rate which 
\promises, at no very distant day, materially to affect, if not to render useless, 
many of the best harbours we have now on the coast. At Port de Grave, 2 
series of observations$have been made which undeniably prove the rapid dis- 
placement of the sco ee in the vicinity. Several large flat rocks, over which 


Peter Laurie, who was once, as we have heard, brought up to a police-office for) schooners might pass some thirty or forty years ago, with the greatest facility, 
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are now | approaching the surface, the water being scarcely navigable for a skiff 
At a place called the Cash, at the head of Bay rts, upwards of a mile from 


neither peace nor contentment in the country. The delay of the bill for five 
(months was of itself a proof that the Government did not consider the case a 


the sea-shore, and at several feet above its level, covered with five or six feet of} pressing one. In this view, he called upon Lord George Bentinck and those 


vegetable mould, there is a perfect beach, the stones being rounded, of a mo- 
derate size, and in all ts similar to those now found in the adjacent land 
washes.— Newfoundland Times.. 

A Sure Charge—The following, extracted by the Boston Transcript from 
one of its Southern papers,is quite an apposite hint to ** examine your 
bills 

“A merchant of Mississippi, during a day’s business in which he had 
been crowded with customers, sold a saddle of the value of forty dollars, but 
had neglected to make the charge. Next day he missed the saddle and re- 


collected the fact of the sale, but not the individual who had bought it. Af-)) 


ter racking his memory for some time to no purpose, he directed his clerk 
Jim to turn to his ledger alphabet and read off the W’s, then the S’s, the 


jwho acted with him to prevent the Government from carrying out this most un- 
‘constitutional measure; which had been unnecessarily delayed, and chan 
‘made in it which showed that the Government did not know what were the 
powers toc it into effect. 
| Mr. BERNAL womans the amendment — 
| He was free to confess, that, years back, he had supported measures of a 
similar kind for the suppression of the same evils ; but he had been by no means 
convinced of the salutary use of such measures. They operated as strong and 
‘surgical measures, with the lancet and the probe, and not like remedies. 

{ Whilst Mr. Bernal was speaking, Mr. Dillon Browne moved that the House 
be counted. The galleries were slowly cleared ; which enabled ten or twelve 
Members to be called in from the Library and the refreshment-rooms. The ne- 


B’s, the C’s, and other letters in succession ; all to no purpose. 
‘“* Tired out with the mental exercise, and as the readiest way of settling, 
the difficulty, * Jim,’ said he, ‘ charge a saddle to every one of the custom- 
ers.’ This was accordingly done. When the planters had got their cotton| 
in and settling time came round, the bills were presented, and if occasional-| 
ly one man, more yee than his neighbor, went through the drudgery of 
examining a long list of sundries got by different members of the family, he 
might-possibly discover a saddle which they had not got, or one more than, 
they had got, and objecting to the item, it would be struck out of course, al- 
leging there was some mistake. When all the accounts had been settled) 
up, * Well, Jim,” said the storekeeper, ‘“* how many customers paid you for) 
that saddle 7?” Jim examined and reported thirty-one. “ Little enough,”| 
exclaimed his employer, “ for the trouble we have had to find out who got) 
it.” 
Kill or Cure.—“ Tom, a werd with you.” 
* Be quick then, for I’m in a hurry.” 
* What did you give your sick horse tuther day ’” 
** A pint o’ turpentine.” 
John hurries home, and administers the same dose to a favorite hunter, 
which, strange to say, drops off defunct in half an hour. His opinion of his 
friend Tom’s veterinary ability is somewhat staggered. He meets him the, 
next day— } 
Well, Tom '” 
* Well, John, what is it ?” 
“T gave my horse a pint o’ turpentine, and it killed him as dead as Julius) 


“ So't did miae.” 


RUMOUR—CALIFORNIA. 
We copy the following rumour in relation to the Mission of Mr. Morphy to! 
Mexico, from the Journal of Commerce of yesterday :-— | 
It is reported that the hurried mission of Mr. Morphy from England to Mex- 
ico, via the United States, is to make the following proposal, viz. that Mexico. 
shall cede California to the United States for fifty millions of dollars ; two and| 
a half millions to be paid to American citizens on behalf of Mexico, and in dis-| 
charge of the ‘Treaty of Indemnity ; ten millions to be allowed to the | nited) 
States as indemnity for the expenses of the war, and thirty-seven and a half’ 
millions to be pax! to the English claunants upon Mexico, in discharge ot their 
mortgage upon California. 
If the story is true, all we can say is, the U. States ought never to aecept such, 
a proposition, or any thing like it. Fifty millions for a tract of country a great, 
part of which is adesert, and the rest of which we do not need, exeept perhaps! 
the harbour of San Francisco. ‘The possession of that harbor would be desira-| 
ble in connexion with the Oregon country, but $50,000,000 is a most outrageous, 
price, and ought never to be seriously thought of. ‘The New Orleans Times,) 
speaking of Upper California, says,— 
“A very large portion of Upper California is nearly valueless. All the 


southern and eastern parts, indeed the whole province, exeept that section bor- | 


dering on the Pacific, is an arid and barren waste, with extensive and parched 
sandy plains. When we reach, however, the western portion, which lies! 
nearest the Pacific Coast, the eye is greeted with an aspect of nature, in her, 
loveliest and most attractive forms. This beautiful tract of land embraces the} 
whole country, drained by the waters which empty into the bay of San Francis- 
co. ‘The river San Joaquim, which runs 600 miles and is navigable through 
nearly its entire extent, wrigates a splendid and spacious valley, covered with) 
dense foliage, and possessing a soil of unsurpassed fertility. All the elements 
of agricultural wealth abound in profusion, save a propitious climate. 

From April to Autumn the lowlands are converted into huge fens by inces-. 
sant rains. The Sacramento river is another of the tributaries that flow into) 
the bay of San Francisco. It rises among the mountains that skirt the lower, 
border vf Oregon, and flows 300 miles through an epen and level country, in-| 
terspersed with groves, lakes and beautiful savannas. [tis navigable three-| 
fourths of its course, and the country watered by it, in soi) and climate, is alike ad-| 
mirable. These are the principal streams that water and fertilize the western! 
portion of Upper California. ‘The superficial area of this magnificent valley Is 
estimated at 40,000 miles, or about the size of one of our largest States. In 

t to its agricultural capabilities, those who have explored the region fur-| 
nish the most glowing descriptions. Van Couver, Farnham and Humboldt 
unite in attesting its wonderful advantages, the richness of the soil, the luxu- 
riance of its herbage, its diversified scenery, and the mildness of the climate.” 


Imperial Parliament. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE, IRELAND BILL. 
House of Commons, June 8th. 
SIR WILLIAM SOMERVILLE moved that the bill be read that day six 


months — 

He had hoped that, considering the | ng delay since its troduction, and the 
wonderful — in opinion brought about by the previous discussions, the Go- 
vernment would not have persevered with this measure. It was precisely of 
the same character as all the coercive bills of the last half century, and all had 
completely failed. Coercive law had been the rule, the absence of it an excep- 
tion, from the Union downwards. ‘Till they could win the affections of the peo- 
ple to the side of law and order, so long would thew nostrums fail; so long 
would they be compelled te resort to in 
nothing but exasperating the . Instead of passing such bills as that now 
before the oon Paes theta to the root of the evil. There is 
scarcely an institution in Ireland which does not require reform or regulation, 


Until the Irish people are taught to love and support the law, there would be 


| Bernal remarked, that the proceedings they were 


cessary number having in this way been made up, Mr. Bernal resumed; and 
the Members, finding that the object for which their presence was wanted had 
been accomplished, retired.] Mr. Bernal proceeded to refer to the difficulty 
|with which a “ House” could be kept together, as an evidence of the indiffer- 
ence with which the measure was regarded. [While he was speaking, Mr. 
Dillon Browne again moved that the House be counted : which was again met 
lby sending out for the necessary number of Members. These Members soon 
lretired as before, and left an audience of not more than twenty or thirty.] Mre 
in bore very much 
ithe resemblance of a farce. He was told that many noble Lords who had given 
‘their reluctant support in another place were now of opimon that the bill ought 
jnot to pass. Now those noble Lords must have some reason for abandoning 
ithe measure—was it not that the time for it had gone by! It seemed something 
like aromance that they should be called upon to give a second reading to a bill 
which was recommended in the Speech from the Throne im January ; but it was 
|@ romance not creditable to the country, nor creditable to the Parliament, that 
a measure of such grave and paramount importance should be considered in a 
‘House that was scarcely legal 

| Mr. OSBORNE (Mr. Bernal’s son) followed up this line of reinark with more 
lof persoual bitterness — 

He wished to put it seriously to the First Minister of the Crown, whether he 
thought it fitting to permit this question to pass to a division in a House of bare- 
ly forty Members, alter speeches made by the mover and seconder of the amend- 
ment, unanswered by any one on the part of the Government—whether from 


| unwillmgness, meapacity, or contempt, God knows. He believed it to be to- 


jtal meapacity ; becanse the noble Lord to whom the administration of Irish al- 
furs was chiefly committed went to that country, no doubt, with the best in- 
tentions, but as mnocent asa childas to the circumstances of the country. 
But, however inexperienced in the affairs of Ireland, the noble Lord the late 
‘unsuccessful candidate for Nottinghamshire might be, the mem!ers of the Gov- 


| ernment ought to know that the way to couctlate the Irish people was not by 


mamtaining an aristocratic reserve and hauteur, but by giving some answer to 
the representations made on their behalf But he should pass by the noble 
Lord, for really his opinion was of little consequence ; and ask the Prime 
Minister whether he would not at least put forward some of lus knights or pawns 
—whether he seriously thought it becoming treatment of Ireland as a part of 
the empire, and entitled to a fair share of our legislative attention, to suffer this 
question to yo to a division under such circumstances. 
The Earl of LINCOLN disclaimed the imputations of the last speaker— 

| It certamly had been his intention to speak after the seconder of the amend- 
iment; * but I confess, that when I saw the House attempted to be counted 
twice within ten minutes—when I looked at the state of the benches opposite, 
from which issue the charges that we are offering an insult to the Irish , 
and saw only three or four of the representatives for Ireland occupying their 
places in this House—and when I found that this was the mterest which the 


| representatives for Ireland themselves bestowed upon the question—I confess 


Idid think that I was acting a more becoming part, nay, that I was showing 
more respect to the Irish Members themselves, if, upon a question so deeply in- 
volving the interests of the Irish people, however ignorant I may happen to be, 
yet, as holding the responsible situation of Irish Secretary, I endeavour to post- 
ipone to a later period of the evening, wher the Members for Ireland should be 
jpres ent, those observations which, as I should not shrink from making in their 
|presence, | was anxiousthey should hear when | had the honour of addressing 
the House.” [t was a matter of perfect indifference to him at what period he 
rose: it was his duty to address the House, and he would do so now. 

| Government had been told by honourable gentlemen opposite, that the bill 
,was introduced without reason, necessity, or justification ; and by honourable 
gentlemen below the gangway they were charged with the fault of having de- 
layed legislation too long. The first objection was disproved by the debate on 
\the first reading of the bill, and zs to the second, the blame lay with the accu- 
sers. For five years the preser.t Ministry had governed Ireland without a coer- 
jcion bill, being the longest period for fifty years without resort to such a measure. 
They had also exhibited every disposition, in dealing with laws in some degree 
coercive—such as the Party Processions Act, the Unlawful Oaths Act, the 
|Arms Act—to ameliorate their severity. He demed that the charge of delay 
jattached to the Government as respects the measures before the House ; but of 
|the two charges, that of acting prematurely or of proceeding too slowly, if the 
Government were guilty of either, he would, for himself and his colleagues, pre- 
for bearing the blawe of the latter. He would not lightly and prematurely 
bring forward such a bill; and he did not think it a very heavy charge that they 
lhad delayed this measure as Jong as it was compatible with their duty ; and had 
'waited to see whether other measures would not produce the results which 
would now be effected by this bill. He admitted that, owing to circumstances 
over which the Government had no control, the different stages of this bill were 
not rapidly taken; but Sir Robert Peel had pledged himself that, except the 
first reading, no mp should be taken till the Corn Bill and the Tariff had 
passed the House of Commons. 

The measure had been called unconstitutional ; and so it was. It could only 
be justified by a stern necessity, and by a state of things in which life and prop- 
erty could not otherwise be protected. They were told that it was an infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject: but he asked whether, if they fairly looked 
at it, it was not more a measure of protection than of coercion? When they 
talked of the infringement of the liberty of the subject, what was that liberty in 
some parts of Ireland !—the liberty of murder and outrage. The measure ap- 

lied only to five counties ; the rest of Ireland was exempt. The evils were 
ali ;—they were an endemic in Ireland ; but he feared they were also conta- 
gious. Of the five counties now affected, four were exempt in the year 1833; 
and what was now the orderly — of Leinster was in 1835 oue of the caus- 
es for the act of 1835. Thus latter circumstance proved the legislative success 
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of former measures, and held out a great encouragement for the prosecution, 
of this bill. | 

He disputed Mr. O'Connell's assertion that the disorders which prevailed in, 
Ireland were principally if not mainly of an agrarian character; and in support, 
of this position, he read a number of extracts from the reports of the Constabu- 
lary. In the return for 1844, of 6,337 cases of outrage, 5,336 were not of an 
agrarian character. Of incendiary fires, 404 were not of an agrarian character. 
and only 121 were of that character. Of assaults endangering life, 248 were 
not of an agrarian, and only 40 of an agrariancharacter. For firing at the per- 
son there were 67 not of an agrarian character, and only 26 of that character., 
Of homicides there were 127 not agrarian, and only 18 agrarian. 

Mr. O'Connell was also in error when he asserted that crime had diminished 
since the introduction of this bill: but although that were correct, it could form 
no reason for resisting the second reading. ring the long days crime did for 
atime diminisi: ; but, from returns which had been furnished for the five months 
ending 31st May, it appeared, on a comparison with the correspond :ng period 
of last year, that there had been little or no dimmution of crime in the five 
counties, with the exception of Leitrim. During the period referred to, 2,098 
crimes had been committed in the whole of Ireland ; and of these 1,188 had 
been committed in the five counties. ‘The decrease in Leitrim was gratifying, 
but it was only adecrease from an excessive amount. It had been asserted as 
an argument against the night clauses of the bill, that the great majority of 
outrages took place during the day » now it 1s a notorious fact that those mur- 
ders and attempts to murder which take place in the day are almost invariably 
plotted at night. But it is not true that most of the murders take place during, 
the day. In Tipperary, of the 260 offences contained im the list, between 130 
and 140 were committed at night. These are general outrages, and not offen- 
ces against life only ; but the oflences against life bear nearly the same pro- 

In Leitrim, out of 359 outrages, between 200 and 210 were commit- 
ted by night, between 90 and 100 by day, and of 50 or 60 the time is not 
specified. 

Alluding to Lord John Russell's threatened opposition to the second reading 
of the bill, Lord Lincoln thought that the opposition ought to have been re- 
served for the Committee, agreeably to Lord John’s previous declarations. 
«Tf the noble Lord object to the principle of the bill, of course he has a right, 
to oppose it now ; but if he do so object to its prmciple, | should be glad to 
know what has operated upon the noble Lord's mind to produce so great change 
of opinion since the first reading.” 

Lord Lincoln proceeded to reply to the charge adduced that the Government, 
had evinced no desire to legislate ma conciliatory spirit towards Lrelaud , refer- 
ring to the measures passed this session for giving employment and protecting 
the people against the evils of seareity adding. “The honourable Member, 
opposite, who has stated that we had not proposed any measure calculated to 
meet the wants of [Ireland as regards the holding of land, cannot have looked, 
over the notice-paper, or he would see that | have already given notice of iy 
intention to move on next ‘Thursday for the mtroduction of no tewer than three) 
new bills founded on the report of Lord Devon's Commission.” ~ Have we 
neglected the condition of a great portion of the people of [reland in the exi- 
gency from which they now sufler’ ludeed I need not ask that question, for 
even our opponents admit fully that we have not neglected it, and have given 
us their meed of approbation. (Opposition cheers.) Let me renund the House, 
that we adopted some of those measures because the exigencies of the country) 


\George contrasted the anxiety displayed by Ministers in pushing forward the 
Corn Bill, with their dilatoriness in the matter of the Coercion Bill, and procee- 
ded to say—* Is there a man in the country fool enough to believe that her 
Majesty’s Ministers are in earnest as to the passing of this Life and Property 
Protection Bll! (Cheers from the Protectionist.) Believing that there is not, 
the sooner, I say, that we kick out the bill and her Majesty’s Ministers with it, 
the better. (Vociferous cheering from the Protectionists.) 1 was prepared, 
had a direct vote of no contidence been proposed, to have supported it. But if 
we have faith in pledges, we must be convinced that when a Government is no 
longer able to carry its measures, it ought to retire. We used to be told by the 
right honourable Baronet, that he would never consent to be a Minister on suf- 
ferauce. He must be deaf indeed if by this time he has not learned that he is 
nothing but a Minister on sufferance. (Jmmense cheermg from the Protection- 
ists.) Supported sometimes by gentlemen opposite, sometimes by the friends 
about me, the only steady adherents they have are forty paid Janissaries and 
seventy renegades, who, in giving them their votes, cannot hide their own shame.”’ 
(Loud Cheering and laughter.) Lord George indulged in a violent tirade against 
Sir Robert Peel; accusing him of having m 1827 chased and hunted an illus- 
trious relative of his [Mr. Canning] to the death, on account of his opmmons 
on Catholic Emancipation ; while Sir Robert Peel himself told the House, in 
1829, that he had changed his opinions on that very measure in 1825, and that 
he had communicated that change of opinion to the then head of the Govern- 
ment, Lord Liverpool. Combining this with his conduct under present cireum- 
stances, the country could not forgive twice in the same man an insult to its 
understanding, and a betrayal of the constituencies of the empire. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT answered Lord George with unusual warmth— 

“ His charges were couched in language seldom heard in this House— Cheers) 
—in language which it would be for the character of this House should not be 
heerd—in language which [ will not repeat—in terms which I will not retaliate 
so long as I have self-respect for my own character. (Continued cheers.) As 
long as | have that respect for the character, the temper, and the reputation of 
this House, which becomes its Members, I will neither impute to others motives 
which I scorn to be influenced by myself, nor will | consent to iniport inte this 
House,sinto the Senate of this country, terms and language and expressions 
which are better suited to some other arena—(* Oh, oh!” from the Protection- 
ists)—than to one where gentlemen are met together, gravely, seriously, and 


deliberately to discuss measures vitally affecting the great interests of the coun- - 


try.” Mr. Herbert repelled the charge of msincerity ; and cast the blame of de- 
lay on the conduct of Lord George Bentinck himself and those whe followed 
him. That noble Lord, who says there has been no cause whatever for 
any interference m Ireland on the subject of food, has now found out, af- 
tex three weeks’ reflection, that there is no cause for any interference to pro- 
tect lite and property in that country. A short time ago, so keen was he an 
this head, that he actually anticipated the discussion on the first reading 
by producing harrowing cases of outrages perpetrated at noon-day on in- 
offensive and helpless females. There was then no measure to his indigna- 
tien: but where was his indignation now! He said rhat of Ministers delayed 
the passing of this bill but tor one day, the blood of murdered men must 
rest epon their heads. upon whose head is the bloed of murdered men to be now ! 
Sur, | repeat that Governinent have brought in this bill under a paramount sense 
of its necessity ; and I tell the noble Lord, that it will persevere in urging it 
through Parliament — urging it in spite of all his sarcasms—im spite, too of that 


required them ; and that we did so in the teeth of taunts of opprobrium from) factious combination—( Long-continued cries of * Oh, oh '” and confusion)—I 
many of our former friends ; that for doing so, we were subjected to reproaches| make no charge against honourable gentlemen opposite."—(** Oh, oh !” and 
which we felt we did not deserve—reproaches which, I do not hesitate to say, ‘* Hear, hear'”) Mr. Herbert went on to state, that he had heard it rumoured 
would not be cast upon us out o/ the House.” ~ If the Government p | that proposals had been made to Lord John Russell, on the part of the gentle- 
this measure as a panacea for the evils of Ireland, then indeed honourable Mem-, men below the gangway, that they should assist him im defeating the bill and in 
bers might be justified in reyecting it: but when it is brought in avowedly as a) throwing out the mumstry , but that Lord John, with the manliness which be- 
setective, and simply as a corrective, without which any other measure or longed to his character, had treated the proposal with “that silence which | 
scheme, however wisely, is liable to fail, the case becomes very different.| suppose it is hardly Parliamentary to designate as the sudence of contempt.” 
When we avow, that we do not look upon the bill as likely permanently to (* Oh,oh '” and loud cries of ** Name, name !")—Mr. Herbert declined to 
affect the social system Ireland, but as a preparative measure--when we state, name his authority , recommending the parties to study the list after the division 
the ground upon which we subuut the bill to the House—while | admit that shall have taken place, and they would find it 

those who oppose it are actuated by conscientious motives, 1 may say that) The Marquis of GRANBY suggested that the only agreement which ex- 
the course which the arey taking is one which as regards its probable results isted between the two parties was sumply that of entire want of contidence in 
may not be wise or prudent.” | the present Ministry. 

Mr. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL remarked, that however much he) Mr. STA FFORD O'BRIEN musisted u pou Mr. Herbert producing his author. 
might differ {fom the conclusions of Lord Lincoln, no fault could be found wath, ty for the charge he had preferred agaist the Conservative party. 
the tone and temper he had displayed in expressing theni— | Mr. HERBERT explained— : 

The statement that there had been rather an increase than a diminution of | He had not asserted of his own knowledge any fact whatever : he had merely 
crime astonished him ; and he heard that statement with a constitutional dis-) said this—that rumours had flown abeut the town that seme gentlemen had made 
trust, taken as it was from the officials in Ireland. _ offers to the noble Lord with respect to the opposition to this bill. 

Lord GEORGF. BENTINCK announced the ultimatum of himself and par) Mr. ELIOT YORKE called upon Lord John Russell to say whether any 
ty— such offer had been made to him 

It would be in the recollection of the House, that previous to the Easter holy--- Lord JOHN RUSSELL was quite ready to answer the question — 
days he gave due notice to the Government, that he and his friends would be) “ No proposition or application has been made to me on the part of the novle 
disposed to support the measure before the House, provided the Government.) Lord the Member for Lynn, or of any honourable Member who usually acts with 
by their earnestness in pressing it forward with all the haste with which it could him.”’—(Cheers from the Protectionist benches.)—Lord John referred to the 
be pressed, proved their sincerity and desire to carry {:: but if her Majesty's) statement he made durmg 4 previous discussion, to show that he was perfectly 
Ministers permitted all other measures of less unmediate necessity to be car-| at liberty to oppose the bill at the second reading. “The nole Lord the Mem- 
ned through the House in preference to this, they should then be of opinion that) ber for Lynuhas come to his conclusion on grounds which are satisfactory to 
no such necessity existed for carrying 4 measure so unconstitutional as this, as) him—( Laughter and cheermg)—and [| have come to the same conclusion with 
would justify any party in supporting it. From the delay which had taken regard to this bill, on public grounds, which are satisfactory to me.” —(Cheevs.) 
place, and the indifference displayed towards the bill by the Government, he|| Mr. SYDNEY HERBERT expressed his conviction that he must have been 
thought it must be admitted there was no earnestness, no sincerity on the part, misinformed on the subject of the rumour. 
of her Majesty’s Government to carry this measure into a law. “On this ground,|, The debate was then adjourned till Friday. 
Sir, I think we are constrained to declare that the casus federis has arrived) Friday, June 12th. 
when we can no longer give our support to this measure.” He could not see Sir R. PEEL felt it necessary to vindicate the course of her Majesty’s Go- 
that any new ground had been shown for passing the bill which did not exist in vernment, to assigu the reason why they preposed this measure, and why they 
February. The increase which had taken place in crime during the five months still thought it necessary ; but would introduce nothing having reference to those 
did not exceed 5 1-2 per cent. ‘The agrarian offences had actually diminished) political or party considerations which had been adverted to m the course of the 
during the past year. But he had stronger and graver reasons still for oppo- debate. Her Majesty’s Government had felt it to be their duty to propose 
sing the bill. «The gentlemenwho sit around me will refuse to trust her Ma-, other measures thaa those which the existing law would warrant, because they 
jesty's Ministers (and they have srood reasons for having ceased to place any found that im certain districts, in certain counties ii Ireland, there had long pre- 
confidence in them) with the charge of any uuconstitutional powers whatever. vailed a defiance of the authority of the law. They tound that net only lite 
It would be reason enough if we refused those who have exhibited such igno-, was ui danger, not only that liberty of action was controlled by a grievous ty- 


rance and double dealing on other questions connected with Ireland. And are 
we, who have been deceived in the way we have by her Majesty's Ministers— 
are we, who have been told that for the last four months four millions of peo- 
ple would be starving in Ireland—are we, who have been fasely told that there 
would be a famune in Ireland—are we, after these statements have been scouted 
every man of sense—are we now to trust in a Ministry composed of men 
dared to come down with such statements as these, with our confidence, 


ranny, but that the law had been paralysed, that evidence could not be 

and that repeated murders were committed and no trace could be found of the 
murderer. But did her Majesty's Government think that this measure of ex- 
\traordinary severity was any remedy for this state of things! Did they think 
that this was the only remedy that ought to be applied! Far from it. They 
jadmitted that other measures of a ditierent character were called for. 
admitted that the executive administration of Ireland ought to be conducted 
lwwith a kindly and indulgent spirit ; they freely admitted that the cause of those 


ox with the further government of the country! (Protectiomist cheers.) Lord)’ 
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disorders, whether connected with the tenure of land, or other causes however made in 1825 was, that being secretary of state for the home department, he 
remote, ought to be fully inquired into, and that, where it was possible by legis-' was responsible for the government of Ireland, and bemg the only munister in 
tation to do so, a foundation ought to be laid for those permanent improvements the house opposed to the Roman catholic claims, he represented to the prime 
which tem coercion and tem y severity could never effect. It might |minister that he wished to resign his office. Mr. Canning himself confirmed that 
be objectionable to have a law which they now called a “ curfew bill ;” but un- statement, But what passed in 1828! In January, 1828, after the death 
der another administration they had willingly consented that the same enactment of Mr. Canning, did his frends refuse to unite with hum in the same government ! 
in respect to the peasantry co between sunset and sunrise should be the Did they think he had acted unfairly, and that he had hunted and chased him 
law, and when it was in force there was no more strenuous opponent of its re- to death! Why Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Grant, and the present Lord Melbourme, 
peal than the Hon and learned gentleman, the Member for Cork. ‘They were |all consented to serve with him in the government. If such an impres. 
now invited to abandon this bill, because, it was said, there was a great improve- sion prevailed, would they have taken office with him under the Duke of Wel- 
ment in the social condition of the people of Ireland—and had there been that lington * Would the Marquis of Anglesea—tfriend as he was to Canning, have 
improvement, he admitted that there would have been some cause for adopting consented to go to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, he being secretary of state for the 
that course. The aid which had been given to insure a supply of food, and the |home department, if he had shared in the feelings which \'.0 noble lord (G. Ben- 
t success which had attended the introduction of [ndian meal into Ireland /tinek) now for the first. time expressed, that he had hunted Mr. Canning to 
, with a generous people, produced corresponding effects. He believed that death ' (Hear, hear.) The charge of the noble lord that m 1829 he had avow. 
there did prevail in the wilds of Connaught, and in the wilds of Munster, a feel- ed a change of opimion in 1825, which opimon im 1827 he had concealed, was 
ing of grateful acknowledgment towards her Majesty's Government. And cir-| entirely destitute of foundation. (Hear. ) Ww hen he undertook to propose these 
eumstances might have occurred, perhaps, to justify the expectation that there measures which had received the sanction of the house, he foresaw the bitter 
would have been some diminution of crime ; but he grieved to say that there \hostility to which he should be subjected in the execution of his public duty, 
was no such diminution. In February 1846, there were 18 homicides or mur- |The noble lord opposite feeling himself unable to undertake the measure, he had 
ders, according to these returns, and 26 attempts to murder. In March, 1846, to undertake the task of the final adjustment of the corn-law question. He 
there were 23 murders and 14 attempts to murder. What was to be done un- |foresaw the consequences to which that act would inevitably lead. He foresaw 
der such circumstances to restore peace and tranquillity in that country’ The’ |that it would probably lead to the extinction of his political power. But it was 
fact that those frightful crimes could be perpetrated night after mght, with im- for the house to judge whether or no his reasons for undertaking the measure 
punity, inspired the murderer with confidence, and the result must be that mur were justifiable. He might have been mistaken, he might have been erroneous 
der would be on the increase. Admitting the sagacity of the views of Hon. |m his views ; but to assert that he had been intluenced in that course by any 
gentlemen who had recommended remedial measures, and admitting the per- impure or dishonest motives—that he had any desire to rob others of that credit 
manent efficacy of sueh measures, was there a prospect of such an immediate to which they (not he) were entitled—that he wished to interfere with Lord J. 
beneficial operation as would dispense with the necessity of a temporary protec- (Russell in the settlement of the question—that he was influenced by any desire 
tion against so frightful a state of things. He scarcely thought that any one to court popularity, or to gai distinction of any kind, would be an imputation 
acquainted with the state of Ireland in the counties of Roscommon, kimerick, a8 full of calumny as any which a vindictive spirit had ever dictated. The hon, 
and Clare, and acquainted with the alarm and apprehension that exists among, baronet resumed lis seat amd prolonged cheermg, and the debate was then ad- 
the population of these places, could deny the allegations made by the govern- |Journed 
ment, that measures of some kind or other were indispensably necessary, tor the | q Monday, June V5th. 
purpose of inspiring that confidence which was at present withheld from the ad- | Lord J. RUSSELL. in commencing the examimation of this bill, was tempted 
ministration of the law. Here he would most willingly dismiss the subject ; but) to take the course in objecting to it which a minister of the crown usually took 
he could not resume his seat without noticing the speech made by the noble! im proposing a measure. Her majesty had called their attention to the very fre- 
lord, the member for Lynn (Lord George Bentinck,) when this measure was last quent instances m which deliberate assassination had been of late commutted in 
under consideration. He deeply regretted that, during this session, there had |lreland, and had declared it thew duty to consider whether measures could be 
been, for the first time, a license assumed which he thought highly injurious.— devised to give mereased protection to life, and bring to justice the perpetrators 
(Loud cheers.) During a parliamentary life of five-and-thirty years at least, lof these dreadful crimes. A delay of five months after such an announcement 
his exainple had not justified any assertion of the kind. If the language used jafforded a presumption that the ministers of the crown had net any great confi- 
by the noble Lord was parliamentary, then that license must not be a one-sided! dence in the measure which they had brought forward, whether with respect to 
one. They would not refuse to those who felt themselves calumniated and ma-| (the grounds on which it was founded, or the provisions which it contamed. In 
ligned the same latitude they had given to the assailor. He hoped to respect |g!vimg his assent to the first reading of this bill, he stated especially that with 
the usages which public men had hitherto observed in public, and even jregard to the clause enabling the Lord Lieutenant of [Ireland to shat up all per- 
when taking part in acrimonious discussions ; but if he forgot those usages in SONS within certain districts from sunset to sunrise, he should offer to 1t his most 
commenting on some of the accnsations brought against him by the noble lord, strenuous opposition: and he found that if that clause were taken out there was 
he trusted that the house would not forget the provocation te had received. |nothing left of the slightest value in the bill, There were clauses in the bil 
The particular attack to which he referred was couched in these words. “« But ‘When it was in the other house whereby certain districts were made liable to 
he (Lord G. Bentinck) was old enough to remember, and he remembered it with ‘fines for outrages. But if any clauses were so introduced, they should be very 
heartfelt sorrow, that he (Sir R. Peel) chased and hunted an illustrious relative different indeed from the clauses which were in the bill when it was first brought 
of his (Lord G. Bentinck’s) to death, on the ground that, though he had changed |betore the other house of parliament , and it would be far better to pass some 
no opinion, he was, from the station which he then held, likely to forward the ‘general enactment upon the subject than to compel the poor occupiers to pay 
the question of catholic eimancipation—(Hear) He could recollect that |their twopences, threepences, or their fourpences on account of outrages com- 
such was the conduct of the right hon. gentleman im 1827. In 1829, he, |mitted in thew part of the country. Therefore seeing no essential part of the 
told that house that he had changed his opinion in 1825, that he had|/bill to whieh he could give his assent, he thought it far better to give his resis- 
communicated his change of opinion to the Earl of Liverpool ; but that, it}/tanee to it in that stage than to reserve his objections for the next stage of the 
proved, did not prevent him in 1827 getting up im the same assembly, and ‘measure. As the bill was introduced by her majesty’s ministers, and had for its 
stating that the reason he severed himself from Mr. Canning’s cabinet was,, alleged object the protection of life and property in Ireland, and as it had been 
that he coulu not consent to support a government of which the chief minister agreed to by the great majority of the other house of parliament, amongst whom 
was favourable to the measure which, in two years more, he (Sir Ro Peel) him-| were many of his political friends, he felt he could not take opposition to the 
self carried.” No doubt the noble lord was old enough, for he was a member {first reading of the bill ; but immediately after the first reading he stated dis- 
of parliament at the time. He knew all that passed, and it was now 19 years) |tinetly, and at once, that he would offer to its second reading his most strenuous 
since the transaction took place. Well, he respected the feelings of the man opposition. He opposed iton the ground that there did not appear, in the gen- 
who felt indignation towards the man who “ hunted and chased” his relative. eral state of crime in Ireland, to be suffierent reasons for the enacting of a mea- 
The noble lord abhorred those who tried to bunt and chase to death a public’ lsure of such extraordinary severity. He objected to the provisions of the bill, 
man, acting in the performance of a public duty. (* Hear, hear, hear,’ and| because, while they would act harshly to the people in general, they would not 
ironical cheers.) But how came it that, entertaiming such feelings, the first time) |point out the criminals, and would thus involve the mnocent with the guilty. 
he should hear of them, after 19 years, was the previous Monday. (« Hear, |But he objected to the measure, because it had not been accompanied, above 
lall, with such measures of relief, of remedy, and of conciliation as would affect 


hear,” and ministerial cheers.) ‘The noble lord had been in parliament since the | , . 
= 1826, and since 1835, he had been honoured with his co-operation, and he \the great mass of the people of Ireland who were in distress—which measures 
called him his “ right honourable friend.” He was cognizant of all those ought to accompany any bill whieh sought for increased powers. He thought 


transactions, and yet he permitted him to be the leader of the party to whi h [himself fully justified in the course which he had for some years taken by the 
he belonged. He was going on the assumption that those charges were found- jpature of the ineasures which her majesty’s government had recently introduced. 
ed on fact, and that he informed Lord Liverpool in 1825 that he had changed] These measures, both with regard to England and to Ireland, were a practical 
1 inion on the catholic question. ‘The gravamen of the noble lord’s personal |testimony that in former years the members of her majesty’s government were 
mistaken, and they were right.—(Great cheering from the country party.) The 


charge was that he declined in 1827 to act with Mr. Canning as secretary o 
state for the home department, but that, in 1829, when about to propose for the) Secretary of State for the Home Department accused them when they were 


removal of the Roman catholic disabilities, he then admitted that in 1825 his||going out, of being like pirates that set fire to the ship—(hear, hear) ;and it now 

inions had changed, and that he had at that time given information of that appeared that, having got possession of the ship, they had lived upon the stores 

Seago Lord Liverpool! ‘That charge against hin was utterly without — there.—(Cheers.) They had guided themselves by the charts deposited in 


dation. He made no declaration in 1825 which he had not made in 1827 in the /the cabin ; they had steered by the compass left on the deck—(hear, hear) ; and, 

of Mr. Canning ; and that declaration was not that his opinions were) |having so done, he thought it would hardly have been too much if they had, on 
c in 1825. That which he said in 1829 on this subject corresponded) some oceasion or other in the course of debate, expressed some regret that they 
with what he said in 1827, in the presence of Mr. Canning himself. ‘Those|/Should have been made the object of so much reproach for the course they had 


who did not rely on the whole of his account would find what he stated in the;|taken. 


debate of the Ist of May, 1827, and the 5th and 6th of May, 1829. A refer- 
ence to Hansard would verify the statement. ~ In the beginning of the year 
1822, he was appointed secretary of state for the home department ; and in 
1825, after he had heen left in minorities on three ditferent questions, immediately, 
connected with Ireland—the catholic questiov, the elective franchise, and the) 
payment of the catholic clergy—he waited on his noble friend then at the head) 
of the government. He told him, having been left in @ minority in that branch 
of the legislature of whichhe wasa member, he anxiously desired to be relieved, 
fromhis situation. The reply of his noble friend was, that his retirement would 
determine his own. He finally consented to remain in office, tis noble friend! 
declaring that he deemed it of the highest importance that the secretary off 
state for the home department should possess opinions as much as possible in 
accordance with those of the prime minister. He represented to hin the difti- 
eulty he should experience in filling up the situation, and, in short, that his re- 
tirement must determine his own. He was thus induced to waive his wish for 
retirement, and remain until a new parliament had pronounced an opinion upon 
the great question which interested and agitated Ireland.” The delaration he 


Mr. DISRAELI regretted that the fate of a minister should be supposed to 
depend, after all that had occurred that sesssion, upon an Irish subject. But 
he felt that it was not owing to any gentleman who sat upon those benches that 
the circumstances that now engaged them had occurred. For his own part, he 
must say that at any time, and under any circumstances, he should be loath to 
join in passing a coercion bill for Ireland. If, indeed, he saw it recommended 
by the majority of the members for Ireland, whichever side of the house they 
might sit upon, he certainly should come to its consideration with feelings very 
different from those which he expressed when he found that all the [rish mem- 
bers opposite opposed this e, and most Irish members behind him de- 
nounced it as fatal. (Cheers.) He could not forget that this was not the first 
coercive measure which Ireland had been supposed to require, which they had 
passed ; and he thought it could not be denied that the time had arrived when 
it was imppossible to consider a coercion bill for Ireland, without considering the 
[prepare circumstances of that disturbed country. If that be true he was not 


prepared, under any circumstances, to support a coercion bill which would stand 
isolated, and which was to be taken into consideration without reference to the 
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social state of Ireland generally. It was not his intention to enter into theme-| _ DIED,—At Columbus Ga. on the 26th inst., of a bilious fever, George H. 
rits of the bill itself—(+* Hear, hear,” from the ministerial benches) ;—and prin- Torry, in the 26th year of his age, formerly of this city. 

for the reason that, although her majesty’s ministers had furnished them Nie Yala cee 
with catalogues of the outrages which had been committed in that country, the —— — — — - 
accuracy of which he doubted not—to the character of the majority of those THE ANGLO AMERIC AN 
this bill did ee apply. (* Hear, hear,” and cheers.) At the same time, while, 4 . 
this state of disturbance was dwelt upon, her majesty’s ministers held out the NEW YORK. SATURDAY. JULY 
hope, that the state of society in Ireland was at the present moment in a state, 
of great amelioration. ‘The First Lord of the Treasury mentioned it as an in- We last week briefly adverted to the interaperate and very undignified attack 
stance of oe eens on the part of his noble fnend the member for yade by Lord George Beatinck and Mr. Disraeli upon the character and minis- 
Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), that he should have voted for the first reading of this 44.14) conduct of Sir Robert Peel. The Coercion Bill gave them as they foolish- 


bill, and be prepared to oppose the second reading of it. The reason the noble, 7 
lord gave the other night, that he had no confidence in her majesty’s gov- ly unagined an excellent opportunity for venting their spleen ; the former in 


ernment. might at first be looked at as a reason to stop all argument and put an revenge for atriumph in favour of liberal principles, which his Lordship and his 
end to the was not be thought, in| party saw must lastingly militate against the protectiomst influence in England, 
voting upon this question they were influenced by a feeling of non-confidence, ang the latter in pursuance of a spiteful feeling which, after all, poor Disraeli 


in the government. It was three months exactly since the first minister of the ates te ‘his v ’ : 
crown applied to the noble lord, through the secretary of the treasury, to know cannot help, bemg part of his very nature, and the resultof exacerbations con 


what course he and his party intended to pursue in reference to this till. The sequent upon his inability to shake the firmness of Sir Robert's deportment. 
noble lord, after consulting his friends, frankly expressed what his intentions Upon more deiiberate perusal of the latest Journals we have the impression 
were. Those expressions had been observed, not only to the letter, but to the that the Coercion Bi!i will after all be carried, and thus these two “ distinguish- 
spirit. He could not, therefore, admit that any augument against the consistency = : te 
of the noble lord could be maintained. As far as his political consistency ed legislators” with others of their kidney, will have the mortification to reflect 
was concerned, his noble friend was ready to pit it against that of the right ‘that besides the damages to their characters as gentlemanly debaters, they have 
honourable gentleman. (Loud cheers.) But he could not for a moment admit been induced to oppose a measure, to which in their hearts they are favourable, 
that the great controversy before the house and the country, which touched the and which will thus have become a law agreeably to their internal convictions 
very foundation of their parliamentary constitution, was to be designated a per- 
sonal quarrel. He recommended the right hon. gentleman to get Mr. Fox's os 
speeches, and to study them day and night; he was sure his nervous and mas- will have joined with their political adversaries fructlessiy, to oust the great min- 
suline eloquence would not suffer by their perusal. (Laughter.) But now he ister from the stage of public life , 
approached a more serious subject, and one which he could not allude to with- We have already expressed our belief that even if the Coercion bill were to 
out unaffected pain. ‘The noble lord, speaking from circumstances, and remem- out that is 
bering his early position in public life, when he occupied the huinblest political nena out, that isnot cause enoug h for the mumester s retirement ; but we now 
office which he could fill under a great minister, to whom he was bound by the believe he will not have occasion to avail hifaself of such a reason. That Sir 
nearest ties, stated that the right hon. gentleman had hunted to death Mr. Can- Robert Peel will lay down the ministerial load which of late has pressed so 
ning. He stated that in the year 1827 the nght hon. gentleman admitted that heavily on his labour-wearied shoulders must be expected ; but he will dispossess 
in the year 1825 he had informed Lord Liverpool that what was then called the, jimse/f of office, to the regrets of his Sovereign, and to the great grict of every 
catholic question must be settled,—that it was no longer possible to resist those 
clams. In his reply, the right hon. gentleman said that in 1829 (not of course . 
denying the communication with Lord Liverpool), when he announced that com- cord in our columns the substance of those debates in the House of Commons 
munication to the house of commons, he stated nothing more than what he had) which both vindicate and illustrate the character of Sir Robert Peel, while they 
expressed in 1827, in the presence of Mr. Canning himself. ‘The right hon. |must cover with confusion those who so malevolently asperse both himself and 
gentleman referred to that speech of 1829, but he never read it—he only read 5 5. diaini 

; 1s administration. 
the speech of 1827. He was making no cbarge against the mght hon. gentle 
man, but said that his was a garbled, a misstated, or, to use the softer language 
of that house, a mutilated report of the speech. ‘The hon. member then pro- may « onfidently expect to have ample intelligence by the Cambria. And now 
ceeded to read an extract from the Mirror of Parliament, in which Sir Robert jt may be said that a highly important problem is upon the eve of solution. 
Peel, after alluding to his having been left in a minority, is made to say, “] prove the systems of Agriculture hitherto in operation in England, been such 


stated to Lord Liverpool, that, in consequence of the decision against me by the 
country, through the voice of its representatives, the time was come when some- na fully to deve — the — nilities of its several districts for the supply of food 


thing with respect to the catholics, in ny opinion, ought to be done.” He also tothe imhabitants. Ifthey have, then it is self-evident that supplies from abroad 
cited, in corroboration of this report, a question put by Su Edward Knatchbull, were necessary in order to prevent her dense population from starving ;—if they 


during the debates upon the Catholic Emancipation Bill. He thought it unne-) have not, then the farmers will be put to their skill—as is the case with every 


cessary to offer any further evidence to the house. What then was said of the a ee ee a iat t 
nght hon. gentleman ' That he hunted Mr. Canning to death. It was a meta- F as P © more largely, in order to ke op out, in 


phorical phrase, and it only described the intensity of the feelings of Mr. Can- some degree, the foreign competition. If their improved agriculture shall ren- 
ning’s friends with regard to the transactions that occurred. It was mneteen der foreign produce unnecessary in the English market, then the Corn laws have 
years since they had happened, and posterity had decided upon them. He then been a check to agricultural progress ; if, after all, this cannot be effected, then 
had to call their a “" the a of attack made by the right hon _ ‘the extravagant rents of Landlords must be reduced, for tenants ¢ annot con- 
tleman upon the noble lord (Lord G. Bentinck). ‘ How,” it was said by the 
right hon. gentleman to the noble lord, “if you are the friend of Mr. Canning, 
and have had such feelings with respect to him, how can you justify yourself in, laws must be an advantage to the community 
callmg me your right hon. frend '” Really, it was hardly necessary for him to 

answer in parliament taunts and observations of that description. So far was his,, 
noble friend from acknowledging the right hon. gentleman as his political leader. Harvey, who is desirous of disposing of his property on the banks of the Hud- 
that he was be found voting against the right hon. gentleman, and aiding m drtiv- g9n River previous to his departure for Europe. we feel inclined for more reasons 
wg him from office. He was the personal frend of Lord Stanley, not of the : 
right hon. gentleman, and he could not see that he became the personal friend ot} 
the right hon. bart. : there was no personal intimacy between them. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman once said, that “Ireland was his great difficulty.” But if he, place for sale is not only valuable as a property. but is likewise the most envi- 
had frankly communicated with Mr. Canning in 1825, would Ireland have been able little paradise of a spot that we know of within a wide circumference 

his great difficulty ! And now that he must fall, and on a division with respect’ “This charming residence is situated on the Eastern bank of the Hudson, about 
to Ireland, he must bear in mind that Ireland was fatal to him. it was just that ° 
it should be so. Nemesis dictated the vote, and regulated the division, and ; c 
stamped with her seal of parliamentary reprobation the catastrophe of a sinister The views from various parts of the property are beautiful, the air is perfect- 
career. (Loud cheers.) ly salubrious, and the water excellent. There are several building sites laid out 


but contrary to the acrimonious intention of their expressed policy ; and they 


right thinking man among his fellow subjects. We have therefore put upon re- 


On this subject, as well as on the final settlement of the Corn Question, we 


tinue to ull the ground at a less. But, every way, the repeal of the Com 


*,* In calling the attention of readers to the advertisement of Mr. Geo. 


than one to dilate somewhat on the circumstances , first because, both as an ar- 


tist and as a gentleman we are proud of his friendship, and secondly because the 


20 miles from the city, and adjoiming the Steamboat landing at Hastings. 


Su RK. PEEL was quite aware that the forms of the house altogether pre-| on it, according to the suitableness of the ground, these are of one, two, three 
eluded hun from making any reply to the speech of the hon. gentleman; yet still, or more acres ; one of these sites on the River Bank, has a terrace wall of one 
upon a matter so purely personal, he dared say the house would waive a ngid hundred 
adherence to established usages. ‘The whole of this question turned upon the 
single fact—Did he, or did he not, in the year 1825, state to Lord Liverpool that 
his opinion upon the catholic question was changed, and that he advised that North. 
there should be a settlement of the question! He publicly asserted that the This locality has advantages scarcely to be equalled on the river. The trees 
report of his speech in 1829, of the 5th of March in that year, was a correct, are jn a luxurious state of growth, umbrageous and beautifel. The creead en 

statement of the truth; that he said to Lord Liverpool, in 1825, that his posi- land ’cide ic level; town, Whille thet on 
would be cultivated exclusively as a flower garden, from the walks of which 


and forty feet in length, commanding an uninterrupted view down to 
Staten Island on the south, and to the Highlands of West Point on the 


tion as secretary of state for the home department, being the only one of the 
government opposing the Roman Catholic claims, and being responsible for the 
administration of affairs in lreland—was so intolerable that he asked to resign) may be seen the ever varying commerce of the river, the distant landscape, and 
his situation, It was not to be expected that he should be enabled, after the the bold craggy heights of the Palisade Rocks. Here too can be enjoyed the 
apse of 17 or 18 years, to reconcile every discrepancy in the reports; but the invigorating breeze from the river. The House and garden on the share 


iain question was, did he or did he not, in 1825, state to Lord Liverpool that a 
his opinion was changed! He did what many others had done—he corrected should belong to this plot of five acres, to be occupied as a permanent residence 


his speech; but agai he asserted that he never did, in 1825, and that was the of the person in charge of the premises 
main fact, intimate to Lord Liverpool a personal change in his opinion upon the|| ‘The Cottage has about five acres attached to it. It consists of two rooms 
ae of the Roman Catholic claims. He had no night to notice any of the| above stairs, three rooms on the principal floor, a basement kitchen and cellar, 
tvations of the hon. gentleman. He refrained {rom doing so ; and he WES a wood-house in which is a smell room for a man’s bed, these is 
deeply grateful to the house for having permitted him to occupy so much of its re y 
attention. a barn, beneath in which is stabling for three horses, harness and store room. Two 
Mr. C. POWELL moved the adjournment of the debate, which was agreed stone arches for pigs, a fowl house, and ice-house, and other out buildings. The 
= fruit consists of five hundred grape vines of nine varieties, one hundred pear, 
|| peach, nectarine, apricot, plum, quince, and cherry trees, a choice variety of 
“ Hog or dog !—that’s the question,” as the fellow said when he sat down each. A filbert hedge, asparagus beds, raspberries, strawberries, &e. &e, 
\o a dish of fried sausages. || The flower garden is laid out with two thousand yards of fine Box-edgings, and 


>= 


| | 


ig 
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planted with the greatest display of Flora’s favourites. amongst which are fifty 
different kinds of roses ; it is terraced constitutmg what is technically called 9) of 
hanging garden. Descending a few steps you come to a grape arbour three hun. \0 which to revel it its various charms. : 
dred feet in length, which communicates with shady walks on the woody bank. i Canandaigua stands upon a gently inclined plane descending from north to 
The fruit only, in a few years, it is calculated will yield an income of from five south : the aaee Suess, w hich if we measured right in pacing, is full one hun. 
hundred oom thousand dollars per annum. The cottage will admit of additions || tred one fifty feet wide, is nearly three miles in length, and is literally -@ street 
being made advantageously to its general eifect, it being in the Gothic style. of villas ; for excepting about a third or half a mile at the lower extremity there 

There is also on the shore a permanent stone dock built with heavy stones, || @e hardly to be found two houses which adjoin on each other. They are alj 
many of which weigh more than two tons each, and a water grant has been ob-|| listinct mansions of neat, tasteful, and in several instances elaborate architec. 


tained for further extension. This is on the North, while onthe South is the)/"Ure, each surrounded with its pleasure grounds, gardens, domestic offices and 

Marble Quarry Dock ; thus these two secure the banks from any injury from the | !PPUrtenances, the owners of which also are for the most part persons®of educa. 

tides, and form a beautiful Bay. On the East of the property is attached a||tion, opulence, and station in life ; the interiors of their houses are fitted up with 

White Pentalic Marble Quarry, now leased, with an inclined plane railroad lead-||‘@ste, elegance, and the marks—though seldom tawdry ones—of wealth ; we 

and village lots will be|| had the pleasure of going through and over some in which good pictures, mas. 


ing to the last named dock. ‘The other building sites iuable Lik *intell 

le by referring to the , which Mr. Harvey is prepared to shew to |" rly seu s, and t of inte ectua enjoyment 

ree I || bounded, and where, as the concomitant of such external circumstances, we 

wo have bat tes beistiy given is in no respect an exaggeration] {ound politeness, liberal feeling, and hospitality, which only added to our regret 
> ] > > T > i 

Of the reality, and it is at so short a distance from the city that the facts can be | ** being obliged to leave them behind. The lower half mile of the main street 


lis occupied by traders ind : cupatio! i 
ascertained in a pleasure trip of a very short time, and small expense. In truth) s occupied by the traders of the village, who find abundant occupation in min. 


the comforts of the country and the vicinity to town are so nearly combined) ; 
that it may almost be pronounced “rus in urbe.” For the business part of! elsewhere would be greatly, aye and deservedly admired, but which are obiiged 
the ter, let Mr. Harvey speak for himself. See his sinitinnmans. "° suffer in comparison with the first-mentioned street, and here are several 

— F zood hotels of which the principal one—and we say most emphatically a good 


A TRIP TO BUFFALO—CONTINUED. me—is Blossom’s hotel, immediately adjacent to the Rail Road Station. 

From Syracuse the traveller has two ways of departure westward, to say no- That this delightful spot may be compete lin all itsdetails, here is yet another 
thing of the possible choice or necessity of his going onward from thence by |\uxury to be described. ‘The village terminates at its southern extremity at the 
the Erie Canal boats. If businesg, choice, or economy so conclude for him, he ‘shore of lake Canandaigua, along the western side of which is a most beautiful 
may proceed to the busy city of Oswego, situated on the shore of the lake On-||road for riding or driving, and upon the waters of which are numerous boats for 
tario, about 38 miles to the northward of Syracuse, from which he can pass by ishing, rowing, or the conveyance of goods. The land all round this favored 
steamboat across the lake, to any of the Canadian towns on its northern shore.| ;pot is all of the best quality, the scenery in every direction is adapted toa poet- 
or he cau steam it along the southern side either to Rochester. or to Lewiston, | e temperament of the mind, and one could almost imagine that the lost Para- 
from whicl last he can either pass to the Falls of Niagara, or proceed at once {ise of our primeval ancestors had been wafted to this side of the earth. But 

to Buffalo. In pursuing this route it must be confessed that the commencement jdlas ' we are beckoned on, and however unwillingly we must obey the call. 
Rattling hastily through two or three villages which are rapidly inereasing 


| worldly pursuits would authorise, we yet dragged ourselves away unsatisfied 
jwith the brevity of our sojourn, and desirous for a much longer term of leisure, 


listering to the requirements of the rest. ‘here are several side streets which 


is not very gratifying ; for, although the boats are good, and there is nothing tc 
complain of as to the living, yet the progress is slow, and the nu:mber of bridges) into the dignity of cities, we arrived in a couple of hours after leaving Canan- 
(most of them low) so annoying, that there is little pleasure in keeping on deck | dyigua, at the prosperous and still growing Rochester, 252 miles west from Al- 
Nearly 10 hours are occupied in this joarney of less than forty miles, but cer- leiny. Again, after the urst confusion, incidental to witnessing the bustle and 
tainly the stranger is rewarded, at each end of the canal, by the sight of the|| business of a city whose very essence is commerce, the mind ets involved in 
flourishing and rapidly increasing places Oswego and Syracuse. Furthermore, |eontemplation and reflection. Here is a place which but as yesterday was 
the travelling expenses are somewhat smaller by this mode than by railroad from|| wilderness, to-day is swarming with a busy population, it is covered with mag- 
Albany to Buffalo, and it is no small gratification to any one who loves to see | ,jficent edifices, intersected with canals upon which laden vessels are crowded, 
the busy stirrings of commerce, to observe the almost innumerable succession | ind it is contiguous to the lake Ontario, from which it is distant only a very few 
of canal boats, deeply laden with the products of the country. Imiles, which enables it to change and interchange a large traffic with the whole 
The other and much more usual mode of procedure in journeying westward. |of Canada. Here also are numerous beauties of nature, in particular the river 
except to those with whom economy is of paramount importance, Is that of the <cenery of the Genesee, with several falls of greater or lesser magnitude, but 
Rail Road, by which we shall now continue the route, and shall make our first |which the industry and—shall we say—cupidity of man have robbed of their 
halt at the celebrated Auburn, which in many respects justifies the description | ristine romantic beauty, in order to make them “+ water privileges” and contri- 
given by the poet of Nature, Goldsmith, to The Deserted Village” of the |yute to the increase of private wealth. The ultra-utilibarian doubtless will de- 
sine name ; and it would still more largely do so, were it uot that the earliest ob- | ‘end the principle ; he will tell us that these things contribute to public wealth 
ject which strikes the eye, is that large receptacie of human depravity, the State jalso, and consequently to national prosperity ; but we shall demur to his conse- 
Prison, the contemplation of which fills the heart with sadness, even in despite |yuence, and shall certainly object to his taste. Be this as it may, we must ad- 
of that contemptible and absurd exhibition of bad taste, the wooden sentinel |init that the Genesee Falls all contribute to the wealth and importance ol 
which perpetually surmounts its walls. To those however, who have leisure | Rochester. 
and inclination to look over the economy of cruninal punishment, here is exten- | We have already intimated that our bounds will hardly allow us to do more 
sive matter of interest: for the internal regulations of the Prison at Auburn |than draw up 2 kind of itinerary of this route, and in truth to do justice to the 
have been the admiration and example of the whole civilised world. It is here, geveral places where the stoppages are of any great length, would require for 
par excellence, that the attempt to reform the criminal and restore a citizen to jeach its volume. More especially would this be the case for Rochester, and 
the commonwealth, is more especially the object than to wreak vengeance on |:herefore we shall cut the matter short by saying that the city abounds in good 
the offender for what cannot be undone or compensated for ; it is true that the aotels, but decidedly the best within our imperfect experience of the place is 
great experiment is at least attempted whether crimes in general, of the deep ithe Eagle Hotel, where the obliging proprietor, Mr. Hall, is indefatigable in his 
est die—murder alone excepted—cannot be punished in a manner sufficiently attentions to the comfort of his guests. 
exemplary to the rest of mankind, without resorting to that ultimatum, the de-|) Here again, in proceeding onwards, 1s a choice of routes, and we would advise 
struction of human life ;—in short, it is that it is intended to effect reform and '4]] who have not business between Rochester and Buffalo to diversify the scene 
atonement, without dirninishing the number of the citizens of the State. An \by taking a steam passage from Rochester to Lewistown (by way of the lake On- 
immense, a grand experiment !—of which, however, though the appearances) |tario), passing from thence across the river to Queenston, and so on to the Ca- 
are abundantly promising, the views are not yet fully and satisfactorily devel-| inada side of Niagara Falls, where they should take up their temporary abode 
oped. Be all this as it may, here is abundant food for reflection, and the way- with Mr. Griffen at the Clifton House, and then pass on by the Chippewa route 
farer may well spare a few hours to partake of it. He will afterwards pass'|to Butfalo—about 22 miles. In adopting this line of route there are various 
along an agreeable line of country. in which evident traces of rapid agricultu-||4rvuments in its favour ; it is, firstly, a relief from the monotonous rumbling ¢f 
ral developement and improveiment are everywhere visible ; he will pass over! the Rail Road Cars, the placid surface of the lake produces a calm repose @n 
the head of the Cayuga lake along a bridge of more than a mile in length; he) ‘the mind of the traveller, who moreover is proceeding on his destination while 
will arrive at the delightful town of Geneva, on the banks of as delightful alake, \sleeping, and who awakes to fresh, beautiful, and interesting scenery. By pase 
and here again, if business do not drive him onward, he will do well to enjoy ling along the Canada side from (Queenston to the Clifton House at the Falls, and 
the beauties of nature for a few hours, and dwe!l! with thankiulness on the: fromthence as above described to Buffalo, the battle ground is traversed, scenes o 
Bounteous Hand which has given such variety of beauty and plenty to man- the late memorable transactions, and the eye is suddenly presented with the view ii 
kind. \‘all its magnitude and fullness of the sublime Falls which have not their equa 
Geneva may be, and too often }s, passed by without any such reflection crossing |for picturesque grandeur in the whole world ; and indeed it is only on that side 
the mind of the traveller ; aad it is true that even the next place of uch importanec, that the magnificent coup d’ei can be obiained. ‘The feelings and sensations 
Canandaigua, experiences the same neglect, occasionally ; but in the case of|/produced by this phenomenon become more and more expansive as the gazet 
the latter we opine this can only occur when he is an utter stranger to the place,, sits with the sublime object before him, and this effect is well produced by sit- 
has never heard more concerning it than merely its name, and cannot form any tng under the Colonnade of the Clifton, or the windows of its apartments, with- 
other notion of it than that which is afforded by a hasty transit across the main, out having to suffer from the heat of the summer's sv, or the spray which the 
street ; whereas in very truth this charming spot approaches more nearly to a ‘Cataract is continually throwing up in dense showers on the visitors walking along 
terrestrial paradise, than any other on which poor we at least have set foot, in the heights near the Falls themselves. 
either hemisphere ; and we are bound to confess that although we lingered|| Farewell, however, to Niagara Falls, and their thousandfinteresting and curious 
about its vicinity »nd dwelt on its beauties much longer than due regard to our|/adjuncts, concerning which volumes may well be written ;—and here we are at 
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ingth at Bufflo, with the broad waters of that Inland Sea, Lake Eri, glitter DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

ing with the reflected beams of the sun, and covered with numerous craft both, Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Puls. 

large and small. We might have come from Rochester in about four hours, U7 The New Labels ona Single Bos of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills. 

by Rail Road, but the difference in pomt of gratification is beyond all compari-) contain 6063 LETSERS!!! 

son. . , | BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 
But here again we are obliged to suspend our remarks, but shall sum up and mot always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which 

| they are made are so anerring, that a million pounds could be made per day without the mosg 


conclude in our next. 
— | remote possibility of a mistake occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine wilh 
| give you full satisfaction. 


Che Drama. i{ When the blood is in an unsound coudizion, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and 
Niblo’s Garden.—Never since this delicious spot became a place of publie harrowed to mesive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore commences the 
nes & been oe h th duri h The f purification of their blood without delay ; and those who ore already anacked with sickness 
resort, 1 muc _] rage as a the present summer. e las- should do the same. 

cination of the Ravel performances is quite as great, and as deservedly 80, 4% {adies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequenrly. They will ensnre them from severe sick: 
during the first season of that family’s appearance here ; and, strange as it may ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, eatively preveut it. The Brandreth’s Pills are 
seem, their performances have a perennial freshness, for they are chiefly the harmless. They increase ~ — lite ; they do wot depress them. Females will find 
as have been wit 1 every Ravel season since the beginning. The! thom to secure that state of pealth which every nae wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so 

often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills ave a safe and effectual remedy. 
ctuef novelty, Mdlle. Blangy, has made a powerful impression, and she will be Pere js no medicine so safe ax this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used 
a permanent favourite ; the applauses bestowed on her Calista, and her Neapo- by numerous ladies through their confivement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 


jitan dance, have been well followed up on her Sylphide. M. Henri and his physicians wh» recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 
and the Pills, being composed eutirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry 


Madame Leon Javelli ‘ share of a d 
shee duly ier ample pproba off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea 
tion; and as if * to keep the ball rolling” the nights of the comic drama have) ..,,.. 
as large a proportion of the public favour as those of the pantomime and the | SICKLY SEASON. ; 
hallet. But who, with any taste for comic humour can resist the temptation to | There is not a man, woman, or child, but should take medicine at this season of the year, 
but more especially at this present me : for there probably were never so many causes existing 
witness the talents of Placide, Burton, and the rest, when Momus rules the at one period as there are now, so likely to produce « state of sickness. The repeated changes 
hour? | iu the atmosphere, by acting as they do upon the constitetion, and quality of the blood itself, 
The Chatham, The Gre ich, and the Vauzhall are all doing an excellent give occasion for the most fatal and malignant disorders. The bile becomes, and often without 
| any warning, in most acrimonious coudition from these repeated changes, and if the stomach 
usiness, for they have all wisely adopted the system of numerous and short 1.4 jowels have been ueglected previously, the first symptoms require immediate atteation. 
pieces, during the heat of summer, when the audiences cannot dwell on the de-| Even those who have a healthy disposition of body, are subject to siekness under these cireum- 


uouements which have to wait through three or five acts at a sitting. 


| stances. Therefore to prevent any danger, we ought carefully to guard against a costive state 
| of our bowels. Once or twice they should be evacuated in twenty-four hours. There are 
many causes which produce unhealthy blood . sometimes it may arise from grief, at others 


Literarp Notices. | when the system is ina state of fulluess it can take place from sudden joy ; close application 
‘ : NI , ) , to a literary undertaking can produce it in all cases where many persons have to be seen and 
Cerderaphical Maps. No. 5.—New York : Harper & Brothers. We have spoken to, which producing uervous excitement, is a fertile source of unhealthy blood occa - 


formerly aliuded to this ingenious mode of executing maps. The series before stoning that slow nervous fever which has carried off some of our best men, men martyrs to 


1s is one which will be a valuable accession in the study of Geography in schools, their reputation, but which a knowledge of the powers of Brandreth’s Pills would have pre 
vented. Those who desire to secure their health, under almost any adverse circumstances, cam 


ind will form an Atlas of large size, comprehensive information, and great clear- . : 
. 7 It i ded : . t to th 3 hool do so by having Brandreth’s Pills on hand, and at once reorsting to them when the first feelings 
of execution. t is inten an of disorder take place in their bodies. As this advice is used so will the health be. The time 
g eography of Morse. will yet be when « man that makes good medicme shall be hoaoured more than he who is ag 
Harpers’ LTiluminated aud Illustrated Shakspeare, Nos. 91 and 92.—The num- adept m the art of war. PURIFI TION 
bers before us contain another of those plays generally attributed to Shakspeare,, anes 
It is a settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that unless the blood is kept free 
but concerning which there has been much controversial criucism. he editor from Impurities, the whole system must inevitably become diseased. When the blood becomes 
ofthe edition, however, has made out a tolerably strong claim to the great bard’s! elogged, thick, aud moves through the veins and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may rest 
authorship of this, called “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” as well as of the « Titus *sured that sickness, with its concomitant tram of ev is, is about to ensue. The utmost care 
. . d “st precaution ar he ster hould be clo 
Andronicus,” and his remarks on these heads are well deserving of consideration. and greatest precaution are theréfore necessury, and the system ’ ld be closely watched, 
; J Those who generally provide themselves with mild aod aperient piysic, should give a pre 
The embellishments are very beautiful ference to such as are of a strictly vegetable mature. Braadreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills ap- 
Majlical Legends.—Harpers. —This isa collection of Mussulman Legends pear to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate so 
of the Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud, compiled from Arabic sources, by Dr.| 'effeetually—cleansing the system—purifying the blood and removing all undue biliary seere- 


G. Weil. They are exceedingly interesting, as we have heretofore shown our “OM rte. gimitine 

readers by presenting them a copious review of the work, on its appearance in LIFE ASSURANCE. 

London. It forms No. XV. of Harper's « New Miscellany.” NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
French Domestic Cookery—Harpers.—This publication must commend itself No. 26 Cornhill, London. 

toevery goo d housewife. It contains over twelve hundred receipts, besides CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 


Empowe red by Act of Parhament. 


giving instructions in the management of the table, carving, as wel! as giving a 
HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Asse. 


variety of new modes of storing provisions, management of wines, &c. It is 


. j rance and deferred aunnities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
veatly put forth, and amply ilustrated with | without expense or forfeiture of the policy, Owo-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
Ths Redskins 3 or Indian and Ingin. 2 vols. By Jas. F. cf voper . New lie option of selecting beuetits, and the conversiou ff his interests to meet other conveniences 


York : Burgess, Stringer, & Co. Mr. Cooper has here drawn up the arguments, °F Becessity. DIVISION OF PROFITS 

against the new notion of anti-rentism, and there is no question that he has by IVISION OF |] ~ ETE: 

ar the best of it. He puts the matter in the form of a narrative, in which his prin- and inerea ing f the has on abled the 
lest eclare ourt bons, Varying m >t sper ceat on t 

cipal characters are the sufferers by the agrarian spirit, and shews up the fourth 


ected on the profit seale 


wghty wrong done to the rights of property, in very forcible and just points of EXAMPLES 
new. 
Bonus | Bonus in! Permanent redue- | Sum ass’d may bor 
Thornberry Abbey. A. tale of the ‘Times. New York: E. Dunigan. This) Ace. Sum. | Premium. | Year dded. cash. | tion of premium | rew on the policy. 
work is intended for young persons ; it is directly intended for readers of the $ 
Roman catholic persuasion, but it is indirectly presumed to be operative on amy aaa | 96076) 435 59 eT 33 ee? 
ther ; it is ingenious, but not ingenuous ; it is leaving off the campaign by aw) 60 | 5000 370 80 18389 | $2800, 370 45 rh 70 
sault, and resorting to the system of sapping and mining; in short, it 1s the de- Indo SI So 270 ” } 39 70 Hiss 
sign of conversion through the medium of Puseyism, and smells more destanctly pa A 1336 
- - “= aM : e division o ofts ts annual, and the next will be made in December of the present year. 
the lamps belonging to the Society of the Jesus than any littie insidious pre- D 
ps ging ; I UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


luction that we have met with of a long season. 
‘ Fer list of local directors, medical officers, tables of 
Life of Sumner Lincoin Fairfield. By his Widow. Mr, Fairfield was amar) of May. the 


tes, and report of lest annual meeting, 
ebtaimed at their office, 74 Wall street, 


‘talent, but continually unfortunate in a wor'dly point of view ; his temper con- New York. JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 
sequently became fretted, and it is to be feared he fell a victim to morbid sensi- | J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, June 22d, 1546. 

‘lity. Mrs. Fairfield, who more than partook his struggles, has drawn up a NOW ISSUING. 

nef memeir of her husband, and we trust it may be beneticial to herself. pile Gah ‘eo 


_ Westminster Review for June, 1846.—This republication by Leonard Scott, VIRTUE’S [ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


0. has been deservedly popular. The present number contains articles of mbellished by a superb engraving of “ Samuel before Eli,” engraved by West after a paint- 


Meat interest, such as the subject of Magnetisin ; considerations of the lost ing by Coples 

‘enses, deafness, and blindness ; Tendency of Puseyism H British Legislation of As this Bible has be = acknowledged the most splendid work ever issued in the United States, 

] oa , the public are respectiu ¥ iavited to inspect it at the publisher's store. 

and the Oregon Question. New York : W. Taylor! July GEORGE VIRTUE (late R. Martin & Co.) 26 John-St, 
enice Preserved. A tragedy. By Thos. Otway. New York: W. ‘Taylor . “ee a a. 

« Co.—The “ Venice Preserved” is too generally known as a stock play to need VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE 

“Y¥ remarks on it at this time. It is here forming a part of the series of Dra-, he Subscriber being about to depart for Europe offers for -ate upon very dvantegeous terms 


hatic > ‘ : ” » > Sar. his property situated on the East Bank of the Hudson River adjacent to the Hastings Steam 
works under the title of Modern Standard Drama” edited by Epes Sar twenty the City of New York, to and from which there ie 
— dant communication daily at a very light cost. The property cons 
in’ rantageously laid out, with a cottage in the Gothic style, surrounding 
Th for building great 
is edition, which is one of the finest we have ever beheld, of the Holy) variety, a substantial store dock, an excellent mervle quarry with an inclined plane and dock 
‘eriptures, proceeds rathers slowly, but it proceeds well. The number on our at the —“ for « werging off the bects by water conveyanee, che whole presenting = estace well 
99 orthy t tention Of any one who wishes tu tavest in Dal hear to the great mare 
W, a beautiful engraving, called Samuel before Eh, engraved by of A map of the yroperty may be seen and all the partieulars given, with terms of 
st from a ting by Copley, father of the present Lord Chancellor of Eng-| |; iehry advantageous nature ty plying, by letter post-paid to Mr. Harvey 230 Pearl-et. 
painting by Copley . highty age apply 
sand, We have several times conscientiously praised the manner in which it is PIANO FORTES. - 
coat out, and the specimen before us is well worthy of those which have pre- URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER'S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, 
i for a superior and warrauted article. Apl 18-tf. 
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3 Anglo Ameri 
q 12 The Anglo American. Jury 18, 
rit STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
he Great Western Steam Ship Co.'s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 460 ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, th Avease, (Union has always 
; horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
q 1000 horse power, Lieut. Jemes Hosken, R. N. Commander, are intended to sail as tullows : species and varieties ; also, hard _Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, (irape vines, &e. Orders for 
i GREAT WESTERN. and Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste. 
Frew Liverpe Lith April. | ‘Thursday Tere, Tth May.! and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e, 
Saturday 30th May. | Thursday 2 25tin Juue.| experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply. 
ope. | Oth LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED, 
Saturday - Bist Oct. | Thursday - Novi) THE hichest re can be obt i by Lad ; i 
: meer tmeran ‘ THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish te dispose of thei, 
GREA RITA! | ardrobe By a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 
rom Liverpool. rom New ork. ost noe, wi be promy’ y attended to. FO 
Saturday May. | Saturday June. J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway j — 
‘Tuesday - - - ith July. | Saterday ist Aug.|| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstya. 
Wednesday - - 26h Aug. | Tuesday - 22d Sept. ‘ OF 
Tuesday | Tuesday - : 17th Nov. | y R, 46 ¢ hatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prip. 
Fase to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, aad $5 Steward’s fee. ah their AF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers 
Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which; _Suly 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
: For freight or passage or any other iaformatiou, apply in New York to \\FINO SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from byrne he Li 
New York, 27th February, 1946. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. | on 
TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. |, 
The well-known and popelar steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000) G ARRIC ‘ B. I Prank P On ‘ 26. Dee. 
tons each, built expressly for Long Is!and Souad, and by their construction, great strength, and|| ROSCIUS Ace Nov. 26. 
werful eugines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every) SIDDONS, | E. B.¢ Dec. 26. Feb, 
| 2 afternoon — Sunday. re - . ot) These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York 
ee , Passengers from Boston in the Mai! Train take the steamer at Provideace about 6 o'clock, P.\ with eneh Improvements as combive great speed with unusual comfort for passe ‘ 
+ | @ M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier Every cave has been takea ia the ae of their a ey The price of 
ig reach Prov early aad 10! | age hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are 
orning Train for Boston, after » comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer Mm Private) eenerienc ste , ake ever on to 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change 
from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies and Fam lies} letters, pareels, or 
m ‘ ined ol, especially Oy Ladies anc 4 | packages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 


jlapply to BE. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y. orto 
vidas BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Porter, leaves New York on Tuesdar, Thursday, and Se-| Bremen? -_ — s will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
Messrs. E. K. Collin Co. respectt 
: ears. ollins ©. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discont 
The Boats, coing and returning, wil! land at Newport, and his is now found to be the cheap-) speek Pashew,, vis. ROSCIUS 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Tauaton, and New Bedford passer-| DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappotntments, notice is hereby siven 
| ‘that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 2446 


rs. 
Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red-| 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Provideuce Raileoad. ta) 
Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the)| GV AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


travelling in other lines between New York and Boston. 
The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Mouday, Wednesday, and 


f, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. ily4-6m. | mouth :— 
J. T. WILLISTON, Ships. Captains. | From New York. | From Livegpool. 
lesale and | WATERLOO | W.H. Allen July Ang. 
DEALER IN WATCHES, (Wholesale and retail), | JOHN R. SKIDDY | dames €. Luce, Aug. I Sept. 26. 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. (STEPHEN W HITNEY, | ©. W. Popham, | Sept. 1! | Oct. 2. 
VIRGINIAN. | W. H. Parson. | Oct. LL. July 26. 


ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refanded.|| |. c i 
Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best manner at the lowest prices | These ships ase of the first class and their accominodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
Trade work promptty done Su reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
Nov. S-ly. No. | Courtlandt-st., Up Staiss made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 
| to 
| 


ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW VORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting (hut when the day of sailing fail on Suaday the Ship will be dispatehed ou the 


My 24-ly. 


LAP-WELDED 

BOILER FLUES, 

16 FEET LONG, AND FRom 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 


succeeding day 


28 Platt Street, N.Y.) Ships. Cuptains. From New York. Krom Liverpool. 
DR. PX yw ELI Hutileston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Pats Heors J. ©. Delano, 5, June 6, Oct. 6. Mar. 2 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Worren-Street. F. P. ‘Allen, Mar July 6, Na. spoil 


TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROS 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicion 


© Clay Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dee. 6.)May 21, Sept. 29, Jan. 21. 

S has been hichly successful. This affee-|| 

of the patient are aroused, the disease often These ships are of a very superios character ; are not surpassed either in pomt of elegance 

: off al ons, or fi i 

arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more > ; omfort of their Cabin accommodation » or for their fast sailieg qualities, and offer grest 

prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity und impairment of vision, objects at first looking mducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. : 

misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but run into each other—} hey are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 

Vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects het Y isible to the gs of the and 

dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied) The is ut $100 r which ample stores of every deser 

by so giddiness, and a sense of heaviness iu the brow or temple, too freqneatly by aegleet o ion will be provides , save ines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtaived upon a 1 

maltreatment, terminating in total Joss of vision. ‘ wards 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eve, are effectually removed. The most ether the “ aptains or Owners of the ips Will be responsi Ne for any Letters, Parcels, or 

inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured ia a few minutes. || Pe@ka ses sent by them, unless — ony of hates are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with diffienity be} < ‘ppl aad ies LLL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. orto 

distinguished from the aatural. y 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re-| 


sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.la-ly. 
JOHNS( IN’S DRUG AND PERFI MERY STC IRE. po LINE OF PAG KETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. Bo |S will suceeed each other, in the order in whieh they are named, sailing punctually from 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind wes ever At satisfactorily known situated NEW Y ORK and POR TSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Ciraniie Buildings) ,—and always copiously supplied with Tth, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the vear, viz. >— 


To sail on the \st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 


From Portsmouth. 


delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pare Drugs and) Ships | (Captains. From New York. 
Medicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson's a magnificent as-| St. James F. R. Meyers Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 20, Jnne 20, Ort. ¥ 
sortment, at a low cost. Jiy Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, 10 Mar. 1, July 1, Nov! 
GILLOTT’S CROTON —A new article, which for elasticity and J. M. Chadwick Heb. Jone 1. Oct. 3} 0 
of surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. it possesses a greater degree of) KE. Knight 10 10) April Dec. | 
strengt than any other fine pointed pen, thus meking it of amore durable characte | Quebec, F.B Heba d | an. 20 20 | i ww ad 1 0 
The style in which the se Pens are put up will prove attractive i all sections of this country! Yieroria. FE. BE. Morgan, Mar. 1. July 3, Now. 1} 20 0. » 
each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of Lie Great Creten) Wellington PD. Chadwick, ; le, ~ 0, 10 | May 1 Sept. 1, Jen. | 
Aqueduct. Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, | ” 20, 10. 10. 0 
The Dam at Croton River Albert, W. S&S. Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Aqueduet Bridge at Sing Stu . nbn 1K. G. Tinker, \ lo 10 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. | 
Harlem iRiver Wesiminster. | Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, must 
render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. } 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS A™ ERIC AN PEN—An eotirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
Diming strength with cousiderable elasticity, for sale to the trade by | 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 Jehan Street 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-ADIA, &., 


Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retatl,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are comm vided by able and experienced navigators 
Creat care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, Xe., are of the best desc riplion. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixe dat $100 outward for each adult, without Wines me 
i ws. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letter 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, ualess reguler Bills of Leading ave signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or t 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Soath-st. 


to 


My 


HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing dey fails on Sanday, the ship will sail on 


the sneceding day, viz. 


1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the © Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” Ships. Masters | From New York From Liverpool. 
—Volume for 1845 is now complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. te a June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1| July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA—It is unnecessary, in any, (Cambridge W. C. Barstow, | 16, 16, | Aug. 1, Dee, 1, Apeil! 
announcement, to poiat out the value of this * Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” ‘To the yourezuina, new | A. W. Lowbe Qt 16 16 16 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole held | iridelia, new | W. G. Hackstaff, ” 16. 16, 16 | Sept L Jen " May | 
of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, tu avoid some material omissions Of matters Pyrope, E. G. Furber Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ! 16 16. is 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, aud even to readers who may not desire to) |New York ! T. B. Cropper ! 16 16 16! Oct 1, Feb. 1, June! 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalentable advantage of exhibiting the! Cy jambia, new | J. Rathbone Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 "16 16, 6 
march of Progressive Knowledge.- -Volume ONF. is now complete, and may be hed bound in’ y orkshire, sew D. G. Bailey. | ls. 16, 16| Nov. i. Mar. 1, July ! 


sheep, or 
. 3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful These Ships are not surpassed in point of levance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
Knowledge.” —The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in aj 0% in thet fast sailing qualities, by any vesse Is in the trade. 
weekly sheet, when a work of mach less maguitade was contemplated. From its commence-| The Commanders are well kuown as men of chasacter and experience ; and the strictest a 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart-| tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passeugers. Punctuality 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori-| a8 regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound|| _ The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deserip- 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in i4 vols. 1-2 Russia. , Fb. 21-tf. tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 

ithe Stewards if required. 
ALEXANDER WATSON, Neither the Capiains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, 

NOTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN- lor Packages ome them, unless regular Bills of Leding are signed therefor. For freigat 0 
SELLOR AT LAW, Office No. 77 Nassau Street; House No. 426 Broome Street. Office] |passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 
hours from 9 A.M. to6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds and other instra ©, H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., 0 
pecats in all parts of the City without any extia charge. My w-ly. BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


i 
Whar 
» 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


